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LADY, REFINED (FRIEND) WANTS SITU- 

ation ina gentleman’s family, as housekeeper, city 
or country. Competent in every particular. Reference 
exchanged. MRS. BELL, Box 169, Woodstown, N. J. 


LADY (FRIEND) OF SUITABLE AGE, AND 

possessing necessary qualifications, desires a per- 
manent position of trust. One where promptness, ex- 
ecutive ability, tact, and close attention to business will 
be appreciated and fairly rewarded. Address No. 68, 
this Office. 


BOOKKEEPER, R, EXPERIENCED, ACCURATE, 

wants position where strict integrity and thorough 
interest in duties would be valued. Has knowledge of 
typewriting. Address No. 7, this ) Office. 


OY WANTED.—ABOUT 16 YEARS OF AGE, 

in office of Harrison Safety Boiler Works, 17th St. 

below Allegheny Ave., Phila. Must have good ‘educa- 

tion, and give referenc e. Apply, by letter only, in hand 
writing of applicant. 


ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
small family. Address M., this Office. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND TO ASSIST IN CAR- 
ing for two young children in Friends’ family. 
Address MOORE, 2 E. r4th St., New York City. 


WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 

board. Private family, near trolley, and three 

minutes’ walk from 52d Street Station, 1484 N, 55th 
street, West Philadelphia. 


DY RING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p. m. ieee letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secreta ry. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, = itol, and public buildings. erms, 
$1.50 a NW. ess FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, , Washington, oe 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL OYSTER SUPPER 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen Street, 
( Non-Sectarian ) 
At tHe ODD FELLOWS’ TEMPLE, 
Broad and Cherry Streets, 


Third-doy, Second Month 14, 1899; trom 5 10 8 p.m. 


This Home provides shelter temporarily, until it can 
secure good private homes for orphan, neglected and des- 
titute children, and we ask your aid. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Will consist of an opening address by J. A. M. Pass- 
more, on *‘ The Benefits of This and Kindred Homes.” 

Lecture by Joseph S. Walton, Principal of Friends’ 
Central School, “‘ Early influences of the Society of 
Friends in Pennsylvania.” 

Elocutionary Exercises by Miss Jessie Dalrymple. 
Teacher of Elocution in the Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. 


The Supper will consist of Raw, Fried (H. Mosebach 
& Son) and Panned sters, Cranberries, Cold Meats, 
Pickles, Ice Cream, Cake. Come and enjoy a good 
supper, and help a worthy cause. 

Price of tickets for Supper and Entertainment $1.00. 

Tickets can be had at 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race St. 








Young Friends’ Association. 
The annual meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture Koom, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Second-day even- 


ing, Second month 13, at 8 p. m. 


All are invited 
PROGRAM: 
Early Friends as they appeared to the 
World. ‘The Quakers.’’ Frederick 
Storrs Turner, chapters vii. to x. ) 
Howard M. Cooper. 
Tolstoy’s ** What is Art?’’ 
Howard M. Jenkins. 
ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


FOR SALE. 


A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop_ 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stal 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriag'S 
house, and a cottage for as hman. For a quick p © 
chaser, price is $7,500. on pr emises, or to Uur- 

JOHN APP WILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 


33 Days for $253. 

To Old Point Comfort, Charleston, Savannah, 
through Florida, Key West, 
Nassau, in the best manner. Leave B. and O. R’wy 
station, 24th and Chestnut sts., on Feb. 28, at 1.37 p.m 

Have withdrawn my California trip until June. 


REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J. 
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tour 
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Wanted—Homes for Children. 


The Board of Children’s Guardians of the 


District of Columbia desires to communicate with 
persons who will take homeless children into their fami 
lies on indenture or by adoption. Children both white 
and colored, from birth to thirteen years of age, are avail- 
able. Full legal control given. Write for information 
and application blank to S.S. PARKMAN, 

472 Louisiana Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Agents Wanted 
in every county to sell ‘‘ The True Story of 
the Christiana Riot,” a book of exciting 
events that finally led to the Civil War. Cloth 


edition, gilt title. For particulars and territory, 
address MARVIN E. BUSHONG, May, 
Pa. 


THE WORK BUREAU 
AT THE 
Star Centre, 700 Lombard Street, Phila. 


is prepared to supply persons wishing Colored Help for 
domestic service, or to do plain sewing or office cleaning. 
A number of boys between the age of 15 and 21 want 
situations in city or country. 

Address as above. 


Address by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott will address the Alumni Associa- 
tion ot Friends’ Central School, pe. on Fourth 
day evening, Second month 8, 1 at the New Century 
Drawing Room, 124 South Toei St , at 8p. m. 

Subject: “ The Duty and Destiny of America ” 

Tickets for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
and Race Sts. Admission, 50 cents. 


Lan- 
caster county, 


15th 
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NARBERTH, PENNA. 
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Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 
FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM 


BY 


Wilbur H. Siebert, 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; | 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 

pares Jor college. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, ), 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, § * 
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Interest payable June ist and December 
1st at office of The Commonwealth Title and 
Trust Co., of Philad’a, the Trustee. 


This Company has practically an ex- 
clusive franchise in the Borough of Nar- 
berth, only three miles from the Philadel- 
phia City line, and can connect at any 
time with the City sewer without charge. 
It also has a right to construct a Sewerage 
system anywhere in Lower Merion Town- 
ship, an exceedingly valuable franchise 
This Company has now between six and 
seven miles laid through the Borough of 
Narberth, at a cost of between $30,000 and 
$35,000 

This Sewerage system is very popular, 
and the revenue steadily increasing, as the 
terms are very reasonable—$1I5 per annum 
for a dwelling, and $10 for a stable. 

Price of Bonds, par and accrued interest. 
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AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. | 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and | 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 

PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 


THE MORRIS FAMILY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
By ROBERT C. POON, [1.D. 


THIS work presents a complete Genealogy « 
the Anthony Morris family up to the year 

1898, including extensive genealogical and bi: 

| graphical references to members of the allied 

| families in America and in countries across the sea 

Many historical facts of a national and local char 

acter are incorporated with the genealogical data 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
VI. 
IF one thing seems certain to us who believe in God, 
it ts that He chiefly works, to fulfil his purposes, through 
consecrated human lives. 
ANNE W. RICHARDSON. 


From a paper ‘‘On Inspiration,’’ 
Summer School, England, 1897. 


at the Scarborough 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ONE REFUGE. 

Ir life were always summer, 

If hearts were ever young, 

And sorrow a chance comer 

Our brilliant days among ; 

The soul brave 'mid such glory, 
Might trust her native pride ; 
And scorning Faith's sweet story, 
Choose Reason for her guide. 


But the year waxes older, 
Dark grows the threatening sky ; 
When sombre clouds enfold her 
Ah ! whither shall she fly ? 
When happiness is fleeing 
Before misfortune’s gale, 
And slow the heart is beating, 
While strength and courage fail. 


‘Twere far too sad for weeping, 
Too bitter for despair, 

Were all her aid in keeping 
Of Reason cold and clear. 
But joy ! that upward reaching 
Beyond all she can prove, 
To the sad soul’s beseeching 

Respond the arms of Love. 


Oh ye, who measure heaven, 
Ye who can weigh the stars, 
The powers to you given 
Throb within mortal bars. 
Not to knowledge, but to feeling, 
The deepest truths unroll ;— 
Amid the clouds revealing 


Her Father to the soul. F. M. S. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE:' 
BY ALICE M. ATKINSON. 

SoME one has said that “the more thorougly and 
freely the human life and character of the sacred 
writers and their immediate auditors is studied, the 
clearer to the student will be the revelation of God, 
afforded by the writings,—a revelation unparalleled 
for its strength and beauty by any other of the world’s 
literatures.” 

“A revelation unparalleled for its strength and 
beauty by any other of the world’s literatures.” That 
is the side of the writings of the ancient Hebrews 





1 A paper read before Buckingham (Pa.) Friends’ Association. 
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which has been neglected by the mass of readers, 
who go to them for religious inspiration only, and 
who have been prone to feel that their power asa 
source of inspiration might be impaired if studied 
with a view to discovering their beauties as literature. 
The feeling may be traced in part, perhaps, to Puritan 


| ancestors, who cried out against all literature, except 


the religious and historical,—all that showed any trace 
of imaginative power ; in part, to the feeling that the 
Bible was an infallible source of religious inspiration, 
and could contain only plain relations of fact. 

In spite of these almost instinctive prejudices in 
favor of making the Bible serve purely moral and 
religious purposes, we have had to yield to the 
influence of its wonderful literary beauties, forced 
upon our hearts and minds in even the most casual 
reading. The charm of the early stories, the intense 
interest of the later history, the nobility and splendor 
of the Psalms—to choose but a few out of the num- 
berless beauties—have influenced our imagination 
from childhood. They could not fail to do so, when 
we consider that in the Bible we have the literature 
of a great people, filled with love of the beauty and 
majesty and nobility of human life and of nature, and, 
most of all, of the Creator of both. The time that 
it covers is twice that of our own English literature, 
from Chaucer to Tennyson—more than a thousand 
years—and the books included in the whole collec- 
tion embrace legends, legal documents, historical 
records, stories, lyric poetry, sermons, wise sayings, 
and even dramas. 

In Genesis is collected a number of stories, some 
pre-historic, some coming down in more or less au- 
thentic records—and all interesting or beautiful. 
Among them are the lovely idyl of Rebekah, and 
the dramatic stories of Abraham’s trial of faith, and 
of Joseph’s eventful life; and through them all is the 
breath of spirituality that characterizes the Hebrew 
legends as against all others that we have. 

Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy 
are a mixture of narrative and of legal codes,—the 
latter serving at widely different times, and not pro- 
ceeding as a whole from Moses, as was believed until 
modern investigation proved differently. The Ten 
Commandments we have as the central idea of the 
genuine Mosaic law,—‘“its grand distinction among 
other codes,” to quote Prof. Bruce, *‘ consisting in 
dealing only with that which is fundamental in religion 
and morals. ‘ Love God with all your heart and your 
neighbor as yourself,’ is its sum.’’ Besides the Deca- 
logue is the Levitical code, prescribing mainly the 
forms and ritual of worship and religious life ; and 
the Deuteronomic code, impressing the importance of 
living up to the law, and repeating the idea of the 
Mosaic law,—as its name implies, ‘‘ Deuteronomy,”’ 
meaning ‘‘the law over again.’’ With these codes is 
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mingled the stirring and vivid narrative of the migra- | 


tion of the Israelites, up to their arrival at the Prom- 
ised Land, from which the story of the Ten Plagues 
and of Balaam stand out with particular distinctness. 

The next three books, Joshua, Judges, and I. 
Samuel, have been characterized by a careful student 
of Biblical literature, as “ incidental history,’’—inci- 
dents such as the stories relating to Joshua, Samson, 
Samuel, and Saul, and of so thrilling and exalted a 
character as to deserve the name of efic. Among 
them is included the inspired poem, the Song of 
Deborah. 
Stanley of this portion of the Bible, “for the lively 
touches of ancient manners, for the succession of 
romantic incidents, for the consciousness that we 
are living face to face with the persons described, 
there is nothing like the history of the Judges from 
Othniel to Eli.” To the Jews, these stories must have 
been what the tales of the deeds of their heroic an- 


. . . . . | 
cestors are to every people,—an inspiration to similar | 


deeds. In the midst of these stirring events, and in 


sweet contrast to them, is the prose-poem,—as some- 


one calls it—of Ruth, tender and restful, and full of | 


the calm pastoral life that went on in undisturbed 
corners of the turbulent land. 

Regular history—with references to authorities— 
detailing the events from the accession of King David 
up to the Captivity, is the substance of II. Samuel 
and Kings ; 
hemiah may properly be termed ecclestastical history, 
—history with particular reference to the bearing of 
events upon the Jewish church. The story of Esther, 
a tale of court-life, included among the books of 
regular history, is one of the most dramatic stories of 
the Bible, so elaborate as to sustain two plots and 
several striking scenes. It has been said that the 
story of Esther “is not only a material for the no- 
blest and gentlest of meditations, but a token that in 
the daily events, the unforeseen chances of life, in 
little unremembered acts, in the fall of the sparrow, 
in the earth bringing forth fruit of herself, God is 
surely present. 
the work of God zs.”’ 

Leaving history now we come to what is, perhaps, 
that portion of the Bible which is most generally 
recognized as having great literary beauty,—the Book 
of Job. Critics and students agree that it ‘combines 
wonderful perfection of artistic form and diction, with 
expression of the most profound and universal of 
human emotions—suffering and pain. And not only 


‘“‘For mere human interest,’’ says Dean | 
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while that of Chronicles, Ezra, and Ne- | 


| epigrams, and sermons. 


The xame of God is not there, but | 


| lover. 





Of the beauty of the Psalms,—the poetical expres- 
sion of the emotion of the Hebrew people toward God 
and nature, for over a thousand years,—it is scarcely 
necessary to speak. They are the best-known of all 
parts of Bible literature, probably, and many of them 
have been a part of us from our earliest years. Among 
the most beautiful are the 106th, “ Praise ye the 
Lord. O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good ; 
for his mercy endureth forever,” the 103rd, “ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me bless 
his holy name,” the 23rd, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd, 
I shall not want,”’ and the 139th with its beautiful oth 
verse, “If I take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the seas ; even there shall 
thy hand bear me, and thy right hand shall hold me.”’ 

Much of the beauty of the Psalms is due to the 
wonderful diction, and much to the form of expression, 
which has becn called “ parallelism,’’—that is, the 
balancing of one part of the sentence against the 
other ; but this is all external. ‘‘ The most essential 


| thing in the appreciation of the poetry of the Psalms,”’ 


Dr. Henry Vandyke says very truly, “is the recogni- 
tion of the three great qualities which distinguish it, 
and are evidences, not only of sublime genius, but 
also of spiritual inspiration.”’ First is, “the deep and 
genuine love of nature;”’ second, “‘ the passionate 
sense of the beauty of holiness ;’’ third, “‘ their intense 
joy in God.” 

Proverbs and Ecclesiastes embrace the so-called 
‘‘wisdom literature,’ the theory of life and the 
philosophy of the Hebrews, expressed in maxims, 
Prof. Moulton would even 
describe the first portion of Proverbs, as well as the 
last, as sonnets on wisdom,—the last containing the 
famous one on a virtuous woman. The whole body 
of literature 1s characterized by a language rich in 
figures of speech, and in pictures of Jewish life in 
family, field, and village. 

The contribution of the Song of Solomon has 
been styled the Love-song of the Bible, by one who 
has studied it with reference to Hebrew literature and 
history. He concludes that it is a drama in five acts, 
with three chief characters, King Solomon, the royal 
lover ; the Shulamite peasant girl, and the shepherd 
The action is carried along by these three, 
and ends in the marriage-festival of the last two. 
Prof. Moulton, who has also made a careful study of 


_ the Song, takes the view that Solomon, disguised as 


_ as the king. 


. . . . . . | 
this ; there is a deep appreciation of nature, in its most 


sublime and glorious aspects. Lowell says that the 
author of the Book of Job is the earliest who showed 
any profound sense of the moral meaning of the out- 
ward world. No one can be unmoved by the 
marvelous beauty of his description of storm and 
winter, and the height and depth of the wonders_ of 
the earth. Take only from the 38th chapter: 

‘* Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth? Declare, if thou hast understanding. 


‘* Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ? 
who laid the corner-stone thereof ? 


‘« When the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy.’’ 


Or 





the shepherd, wins the rustic girl, where he has failed 
However this may be, authorities agree 
‘that it is a dialogue of a dramatic character, with a 


| story underlying it,” and that it is probably a piece of 
| fiction. 


| 
j 


| Hebrew writings—prophecy. 


| included under the name of Hebrew prophecy. 
| two books are alike, except in being written in noble 
and beautiful language, plainly under the inspiration 


That portion of this literature that next claims 
the attention is one that is confined solely to the 
They have made a 
glorious contribution to literature ; there needs only 
the naming of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Amos, 
Jonah, to bring up the splendid collection of dis- 
courses, lyrical poems, and rhapsodies, that are 
No 


of God, and bearing 
Israel. 

The New Testament is, I think 
Friends than the Old. 


, more familiar to 
We all know the interest and 
charm of the parables al stories, as they are, aside 
from their spiritual significance. Attaching to the 
Gospels is the interest of comparing the four versions, 
—all so similar inthe main parts related, yet each one 
so characteristic in manner; the plain story of Mat- 
thew, the straightforward simplicity of Mark, the 
historical accuracy and care of Luke, and the mys- 
tical tone of John. 

The writings of Paul, which constitute so large a 
portion of the New Testament, are all in the form of 
letters, and are so marked in style that one feels the 
intense personality of their author glowing through 
each one them. They are the products of a 
vigorous, strong character, passionately devoted to 
his missionary work, vehemently denouncing the sins 
of his correspondents, and rising at times to heights 
of sublime eloquence in his 
holiness. 

Of the Revelation of John it has been said that 
‘it is the one monumental classic of New 
prophecy. The artistic structure is worthy 
author of a great epic poem.”’ 


of 


exhortations to virtue and 


Testament 
of the 
It is filled with beau- 
tiful imagery, and pervaded by a profound feeling for 
religious truth. 

With a strong sense of the wonderful beauties of 
the Bible as literature, comes an equaily strong con- 
viction that the old conception is not a true one ; that 
the study of the literary side of the Bible does xo/ 
militate against its value as a source of spiritual and 
moral inspiration. We must still feel that a ¢lose 
study of it as literature will enable us to discriminate 
among the values of its various forms. 
Abbott thus expresses it: ‘‘ The books are bound 
together not merely by binder’s thread, but by an 
intellectual and spiritual unity ; a common spirit per- 
vades them all, a common purpose animates them 
all. We also discover that the Spirit is not equally 
unanimous, nor the purpose equi ally strong, nor the 
message equally clear in all. In brief, 


Dr. Lyman 


we discover 


that there is in this literature, a growth in clearness of 


apprehension, and of expression ; 
this Hebrew anthology is one 
and more unto the perfect day.’ 


that the light of 
which ‘shineth more 


” 


Hop sorrow till its most selfish aspect passes, 
till it turns its religious side to you ; till time and ex- 
perience and faith do their work ; till you feel not its 
gloom, but its glory ; not its cross, but its crown. Do 
not, through any device, lose its sanctifying influence, 
the greatest loss the soul can meet.—/. F. 

Happy those who are able in truth to say, “ My 
Lord and my God!” Here is the noblest inspiration 
for life, strength for work, comfort in trouble, hope in 
death.— William Forsythe. 

s¢€ 

In vain will you let your mind run out after help 
in times of trouble : it is like putting to sea in a storm. 
Sit still, and fee/ after your principles.—J/. A. Kelty. 


Ware. 
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his message to the cache of | 


| the 


CULLED THOUGI [fs OF TO-DAY. 
Tue man who consciously abides in God is superior 
to every other environment, master 
force that comes against his life. 
—[G. Campbell Morgan, in an article entitled 
‘‘ Environment” in the “ Record of Christian Work.” | 


Gop is no more in the sanctury than he is in your 
shop, your office, or the mart, and it is no more 
difficult to pray when ungodly men are thronging 
around you than it is to pray here. 

So long y aS you are long 
present ** environment ’ to 


of every other 


or 


sing for freedom from your 
be a Christian, you will 


Campbell 


never find the deliverance you seek.—[G. 


ey 


Morgan, article as above 

WE « 
those who have gone before us, and have given their 
life in suffering and sacrifice for holy causes. Every 
blessing we enjoy represents a martyrdom somewhere 


in the past.—[ Dr. J. R. Miller. | 


lo not think often enough of what we owe to 


No one has ever endured persecution with sub- 
mission and patience but the world has been made 
better. Every tear shed in witnessing to the truth 
has fertilized one spot of the earth. 


Every drop of 
martyr blood 


that has fallen to the ground has caused 
some plant of righteousness to grow more luxuriantly. 
—[Dr. J. R. Miller. ] 

DoInG our duty is better than merely knowing it. 
The only advantage of knowing our duty is in order 
that we may doit. Therefore the best kind of knowl- 
edge is the knowledge of our duty ; and the best kind 
of doing is the doing of our duty .—[Sunday School 
Times.]} 


Tue mere hatred of evil in a particular form is no 
of piety. Men have hated the 
had made little progress toward loving 


evidence Devil who 
God. Jehu, 
furious driver, ina _— of zeal swept his king- 
dom of Baal worshipers ; but “ Je hu took no heed to 
walk in the law of the Lord God of Israel with all his 
heart.’”,-—[Sunday School Times. ] 

Ir is often said that our work 
days by other pulpits, presses, and churches. 
Oo, the 
one can do unless we fail to d 


versalist Leader. | 


in these 
If it is 
work no 


s.—[Uni- 


is done 


fact is our condemnation. 
o it 


For our 
ourselve 


WHEN [ remember something which I had, 
But which is gone, and I must do without, 
I sometimes wonder how glad, 
Even in cowslip time, when hedges sprout ; 
It makes me sigh to think on it—but yet 
My days will not b should I forget. 
—Jean Ingelow 


I can be 


e better r day Ss, 


3 
Love's secret is to be always 
God, and not to mind because 
little ones.—F. IV. Fader. 
s<~ 
failure, 


doing 
they 


things for 


are such very 


THERE is but one and that is, not to be 
true to the best one knows.—Canon Farrar. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 


No. 7.—SeEconp MonrH 12. 
THE ‘*HOLY LAND.” 

GOLDEN Text.—The word of the Lord came to Abram ina 
vision, saying, Fear not, Abram: | am thy shield and thy 
exceeding great reward.—Genesis xv., I. 

Scripture Reading.—Psalm 85. 


Tue Lord said unto Abram, *‘ Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, unto a land that I will shew thee.’”’ The land 
that was shown is a small strip a hundred and forty 
miles in length, and no more than eighty miles in 
width at the widest part. If it were placed in New 
York State with the Jordan lying along the Hudson, 


the whole land would extend from New York City to | 


Albany. 


“The Connecticut line would represent the 


eastern desert, and to the Delaware river its greatest | 


breadth.”’ Small as it is, however, the Promised 
Land has had an importance in the world out of all 
proportion to its size. This is true because of its 
geographical location, of its historical relations, and 
It lies at 
the meeting point of the three continents of antiquity. 
It is the natural pathway between Asia and Africa, 
and between Europe and Africa, by way of Asia 
Minor. Its physical aspects are of the greatest diver- 
sity. Along the Mediterranean there stretches a 
series of fertile plains, extending from Beirut to the 
Nile. Inthe north these plains are narrow, and at 
one point Mt. Carmel thrusts across them nearly to 
the sea. South of this the plain broadens, and we 
have the fertile lands of Sharon, merging to the south- 
ward into the plains of Philistia. 
the first all that was included under 
the name of Canaan ; but the name was gradually ex- 
tended to the whole land. Back of the broad plains 
of the south extends a series of low foothills, separat- 
ing the lowlands of Philistia from the Judean plateau. 
This last is the broader southern portion of the central 
highland of Palestine. This highland is the most im- 
portant portion of the whole region. The Hebrews 
were essentially a hill-folk. They never mastered the 
maritime plains for any long period of time, and never 
took on the characteristics of the people of the plains. 


> 


of its place in the religious life of humanity. 


These lowlands by 
sea were at 


This central highland issues on the north from the 
mountains of Lebanon in lofty ranges extending from 
north to south. “In upper Galilee it descends to a 
plateau walled by hills; in lower Galilee it is a series 
of still less elevated ranges, running east and west. 
Then it sinks to the plain of Esdraelon. 
South of Esdraelon it rises again, and sends forth a 
branch in Carmel to the sea, but the main range con- 
tinues paralleito the Jordan valley.”” Samaria, adjoin- 
ing the plain of Esdraelon onthe south, is a region of 
great fertility. The mountains are in short, scattered 
ranges, and among them are broad valleys. Springs 
are abundant, and the cultivation of the soil is easy 
and profitable. To the southward in Judza, the aspect 
of nature is less inviting. Bare rocks take the place 
of verdure-covered mountains, the valleys are deep 
and narrow, and springs are seldom found. These 
narrow valleys form the beds of mountain torrents in 


| abundance ; but the desert is never far removed. 


the winter, or rainy season, and in summer are dry 
and bare. Still further to the south this highland 
merges into the desert plateau of the south country. 

Che Jordan valley is a huge gorge extending from 
the Lebanons to the Dead Sea, and is continued to 
the Red Sea by the valley of Arabah and the Gulf of 
Akabah. In its course the Jordan widens at several 
points, forming in this way Lakes Huleh and Galilee. 
The latter is nearly seven hundred feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean, while the Dead Sea is over 
twelve hundred feet below the sea. Like the other 
regions mentioned, the Jordan valley widens at the 
south, the plains of Jericho being some fourteen miles 
across. 

East of the Jordan the great mountain masses of 
Gilead and of Moab, fertile, covered with verdure, and 
well watered near the river, fade away into the great 
Arabian desert to the eastward. 

Palestine is in the southern part of the north 
temperate zone. Its climate is therefore moderate, 
though much varied by the irregular surface and great 
differences of level,—from over twelve hundred feet 
below the sea level to nine thousand feet above. The 
climate is also modified by the presence of the sea on 
one side and of the desert on the other. The year is 
divided into the rainy season, from November till 
April, and the dry season, from April till November. 
Snow is common on the mountains in winter, but 
seldom remains long, except on the highest peaks. 
The prevailing winds are from the Mediterranean, 
tempering the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 
Occasional hot winds come from the desert and are 
known as siroccos. Fertile soil is everywhere, except 
in the mountain plain, intermingled with waste or 
desert land. Wherever water can be found there is 


The 


| fruit trees of the temperate zone abound ; the olive and 


vine are probably natives. Grain is raised on the lower 
plateaus, in the valleys,and on the plains. Garden 
vegetables thrive where water is abundant. In the 
mountain country pasture is abundant, ands luxuriant 
in the rainy season ; in the dry season flocks must 
have wide range to find sufficient food. 

Palestine thus displayed in one or another part 
most of the characteristics of all lands in temperate 


| and sub-tropical regions, and its imagery therefore 


appeals to the experience of all. This is no doubt a 
part of the source of the power with which its poetic 
writings take hold of men of every clime. For each 


| there is a touch of the nature about him. 


Palestine lies in the natural pathway between the 
two great centres of ancient humanity—the valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates and of the Nile. Inthe long 


| contest between the civilizations of Assyriaand Egypt, 


Palestine was the battle-ground. On one side is the 
sea, on the other the desert. All lines of communi- 
cation, whether for peace or war, between Asia and 
Africa, must cross this isthmus of fertility. This is, 
of course, especially true of the coast plain. The 
Hebrews in their mountain fastnesses could watch the 
passing of the armies and the commerce of the ancient 
world, themselves in large measure aside from the 
main current of the stream of time. The land was not 
























































































































































































merely the bridge between Nineveh and the Nile, 
however. Lying broadside on the desert, with no 
barrier separating its eastern hills from the sea of sand, 
it was constantly open to waves of invasion from the 
wandering tribes of the desert. To this fact is due 
the great diversity of population of Palestine,—con- 
sisting of a vast number of comparatively isolated 
roups, incapable of national life. 


o 
D> 


We should not fail to note, finally, that in this | 


land originated all the monotheistic religions which 
have strongly influenced mankind. 
hammedanism, Christianity, all had their beginnings 
at this meeting point of continents, and among Semitic 
peoples. Geographically, historically, religiously, this 
land has had importance not equalled by such an area 
on any part of the globe. 





|NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL’ SELECTION OF 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER."’ | 
No. 7.—SEconp MonrH 12. 
THE DIVINE LIFE IN JESUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—This is indeed the Saviour of the world.— 


TEXTS. 


John, iv, 42. 
Read from Gospel of John, Chapter v., 17-27. 
REVISED VERSION. 

The scripture of this lesson presents the declaration 
made by Jesus to the hostile Jews, at Bethesda, in 
Jerusalem, after he had healed the paralytic man, be- 
side the Pool. It was a few weeks later than the re- 
covery of the sick youth at Capernaum. It should be 
read in connection with other verses of the chapter 
(v.) of John, tothe end. This is an impressive chapter, 
throughout, and in many passages strongly presents 
the testimony that the Divine Light abode and was 
manifested in Jesus, and thus made him the Christ. 

The words of the Golden Text come from the pre- 
ceding chapter (iv.) of John, and were the language 
used by convinced Samaritans, who thus spoke to the 
woman whom Jesus met at Jacob’s well. When the 
woman left her water-pot, and pondering on what she 
had heard, and questioning whether this indeed could 
be the Christ, made her way into the town, she hurriedly 
related all that she had seen and heard, and “ many of 
the Samaritans believed on him because of the words 
of the woman.” Later, others believed, not because 
of the woman’s word, but because they had seen and 
heard for themselves, and they said, “ This is indeed 
the Saviour of the world.” 

The sense in which Jesus was, and the Christ Spirit 
in him remains to be, the Saviour of the world, is easy 
of understanding, in view of the lessons already passed 
over, and of the declarations of Jesus himself, in this 
chapter of John, and elsewhere. “ God sent not the Son 
into the world to judge the world,” he said (John, iii., 
17) to Nicodemus, “‘ but that the world should be saved 
through him.” In the present lesson (v. 26): “ He 
that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, 
hath eternal life.” Again (v. 26): “ For as the Father 
hath life in himself, even so gave he to the Son also 
to have life in Himself.” And in a number of the fol- 


lowing verses (30, 31, 37, especially), he explicitly 
declares not only that he is Son of the Father, but that 


Judaism, Mo- 
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he has been “‘sent” by him, and has spiritual strength, 
authority, and efficacy, through the Divine Life abid- 
ing in him. 

The mission of Jesus was to preach, and to exem- 
plify a regenerating, saving religion. ‘To this end 
have I been born, and to this end am I come into the 
the world that I should bear witness of the truth,” was 
his declaration (John, xviii, 37) as he stood before 
Pilate. And he added (v. 38): “ Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice,’’—not, of course, the voice 
of the physical, outward man, then on trial, but the 
Divine call which had been given him to utter, and 
which is still resounding, by which he becomes a 
Saviour indeed. 

Jesus was the exemplification of obedience to the 
Divine Will. The living water of which he testified 
was in him “a well of water springing up into eternal 
life.” The Divine Spirit with which he was filled con- 
trolled him. His was a perfect submission, of which 
he was conscious, for he says: 
nothing,” 


“| can of myself do 
‘I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me,” and “All things have been delivered 
unto me of my Father.” We feel and recognize the 
force of this Christ Spirit when we come into contact 
with sincere followers of the Master, those who are 
ready to sacrifice not only their pleasures, but their 
comfort, for the sake of lifting humanity to a higher 
plane. We are impressed with the thought that they 
are the Master’s workers,—instruments, as he was, in 
the hands of the Heavenly Father, and employed in the 
great work of redemption. 

The character of the reforming spirit which Jesus 
brought to his work in the time of his outward ap- 
pearance, and which remains to influence mankind, is 
“clear enough,” Phillips Brooks remarks. ‘ Jesus 
said that he wanted not to destroy but to fulfill the 
agencies which he found here in the world. He never 
cared to reshape circumstances until he had regen- 
erated men. He let the shell stand as he found it, un- 
til the new life within could burst it for itself. It is 
very wonderful to me to see how thoroughly his dis- 
ciples caught his method. Almost instantly, 
as the disciples began their work, they seem to have 
been filled with a true conception of its divine method, 
—that not from outside, but from inside; not by the 
remodeling of institutions, but by the change of char- 
acter; not by the suppression of vices, but by the de- 
struction of sin, the world was to be saved. That 
truth, with whose vitality all modern life has flourished, 
with the forgetfulness of which all modern history has 
always tended to corruption, that truth only dreamed 
of by a few spiritual philosophers in the ancient world, 
—it is one of the marvelous phenomena of human 
thought that it should have leaped full-grown to life 


as soon 


‘Wuata bond a great truth is! 
glory of Christianity. 
an outward bond. 
is religion.”’ 


This was the 
It substituted a spiritual for 
The adoration of goodness,—this 


>€ 
BETTER is a little with righteousness than great 
revenues with injustice.—/rov., xvt., 8. 
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THINGS TO LEARN. 

Christian Register, Boston. 
In the early history of all the American colonies, 
competition and discipline were enforced in their most 
Che condition imposed upon the ma- 
jority of the people who sought their fortunes in the 
New World would to-day be regarded as tyrannical, 


rigorous forms. 


cruel, and unbearable. The distinctions of caste and 
rank, even in New England colonies, were rigidly 
fixed, and were maintained without regard to any 
considerations of humanity. Large numbers of early 
settlers came as indentured servants, under bonds to 
work a certain number of years. They were practically 
slaves for the time. Some of them came voluntarily 
to better their fortunes in this way ; others were sold 
for debt or were shipped from Europe for various 
In New England many of these servants 
were released from bonds because there was no profit 


reasons. 


in maintaining them. Afterward to some extent slaves 
from Africa took their places. 

But the especial fact to which we wish to call 
attention is, that in all the early days of our colonial 
and national history, discipline was strict, subservience 


to all authority was exacted, and the conditions of | 


competition were such that the unfortunate and the 
weak not only went to the wall, but were blotted out 
of existence. There was little sentiment, and scanty 
compassion, lavished upon the insane, the pauper, and 
the criminal. 

[he old idea was that they who were to rule must 
first learn to obey. Apprenticeship for all kinds of 
trades and professions was long and hard. It was 
arranged for the benefit of the employer ; and the boy 
who spent five years learning to make a wagon or to 
build a house, spent more than half that time for the 
benefit of his boss. Poverty involved such pains and 
penalties that all classes of society dreaded the poor- 
house more than they feared the prison. 

In our easy-going days we are forgetting these 
things. We overlook the fact that the hardy race of 
pioneers was not only sifted out by the method of 
immigration, but also resifted by the discipline of toil 
and hardship and the rigors of government until only 
the strong and the courageous were left to fight their 
battles against fortune in the New World. 


We have now to learn how to keep the good of | 


the old discipline, while we bring pity, sympathy, and 
a sense of universal brotherhood to bear in all the 
relations of society. We must keep respect for every- 
thing that is respectable, reverence for everything 
that is reverend, and honor for that which is honor- 
able, at the same time that we pay respect to human 
nature in all its common and undistinguished forms. 

We have yet to learn how to put our trust in al! 
the people and yet hold every individual up to the 
strictest sense of personal responsibility. We have 
to open wide the gates of opportunity for every boy 
and girl, and yet make each one know, beyond a 
doubt, that the final fortunes of the individual are to 
be determined by industry, thrift, fidelity, and subor- 
dination to duty. 

We have yet to learn how the new sense of sym- 
pathy for all who are weak and unfortunate and 





guilty is to have its way, while blame falls upon the 
guilty, and punishment follows crime. We must 
learn how to make allowance for all natural defects, 
for the tyrannies of society, for the injustice of the 
many who seek their own gain, and at the same time 
show the unfortunate and the guilty that their only 
possible escape from penalty is through obedience. 
Without the harshness and the terror which formerly 
made the fate of the pauper and the criminal almost 
equally forlorn, we must still maintain the distinction 
between right and wrong conduct, and let penalty fall 
upon the guilty. 

We say, and say it with gladness, that all the 
people must share the benefits of all modern progress. 
rhe lesson will be hard ; but we have yet to learn, 
and we shall learn, how all the people shall become 
the heirs of all the accumulated blessings of civiliza- 
tion according to their merit. It would be a topsy- 
turvy world in which everybody ruled, and there was 
no discipline, in which there could be no promotion 
according to merit, and no distribution of benefits ac- 
cording to the services rendered by those who en- 


| joyed them. 


This is still a hard world to livein. Toil, trouble, 
and anxiety have not been abolished, and will not be, 
in any time within human foresight. But taking all 
the world together, and all classes as we find them, 
the conditions imposed upon every individual who 
enters the competitions of life are made more easy. 
What we need now to learn for the good health of 
society and for the welfare of each member of it is 
how to bring blessing to every one, while still we let 
a wide gulf separate the fortunes of the good and the 
evil, the thrifty and the indolent, the wise and the ig- 
norant, those who help themselves and those who de- 
sire to reap where they have not sown. 

If a process of evolution has been going on since 
the earliest times, with whatever lapses and backward 
swinging curves, then it follows that better times have 
already come, and that still better days are coming. 
But that they do not come for all is evident. That 
the uplift of the human race has not reached and 
helped every individual nor every class is a fact too 
painfully conspicuous. The task of this generation is 
to equalize benefits, to bring into the old stable rela- 
tions between human beings, upon which all society 
has been founded from the beginning of time, new 
virtues, new harmonies, new blessings, while still 
maintaining, in all their strictness of outline and rigor 
of penalty, every righteous distinction and every 
wholesome restraint. 


Much asI have seen of the world, of its triumphs, 
of its gayeties, and of its luxury and magnificence, I 
have never been for a moment shaken in the con- 
viction that the best thing this side heaven, the delight 
of life, its chief consolation, indeed the very charm of 
existence, is in kind affections —Henry Colman. 

‘‘ THE essence of courtesy is the instinctive giving 
to others the first place in our thoughts and words 
and actions. The attainment of this grace costs a 


| great deal ; and it is worth more than it costs.”’ 
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CO-OPERATION. 

An article by Henry D. Lloyd, in the Union Signal, Twelfth 
month 30, 1898. 
THE cooperative movement,after fifty years of strug- 
gle in Great Britain, has had fifty years of living pros- 
perity, and a greater prosperity is coming into plain 
view. It has achieved an economic footing of a hun- 
dred millions of property. Some of the best men and 
best thinkers have given it leadership. At least one- 
seventh of the population of Great Britain have been 
enlisted in its ranks—the pick of the working classes 
of the greatest of European nations. It is an estab- 
lished religion, for codperation is not a method of 
business merely, but an ideal of conduct and a theory 
of human relations. Without cathedrals, creeds, 
ritual, or priests, it has not only openly professed, but 
has successfully institutionalized the Golden Rule in 
business. 

Cooperation has won the right to be accounted 
the most important social movement of our times out- 
side of politics. It is, of course, only a half truth. 
Itis the voluntary or domestic expression of the same 
resurgent spirit of self-help by each-other-help of 
which the republic, democracy, and the hopes of so- 
cialism are the political or public expression. Each 
of these—the private or voluntary, the public or po- 
litical—is a half truth, but the world needs half truths 
to make up its whole truth. 

We are a different people from the English and 
our circumstances are different. When the English 
cooperative movement struck its present roots, the 


consolidation of industry had hardly begun; while 
to-day in America, it does not seem to have much 
farther to go to bring us to the consummation of an 
industrial feudalism which will make impossible any 
individual, or even cooperative initiative or independ- 


ence. Many of the American students and workers 
feel faint-heartedly that the development of the trusts 
makes it hopeless for cooperation to obtain that foot- 
hold here which the English workmen succeeded in 
obtaining a generation ago. There is, too, the feeling | 
among many of us that Americans are not a coopera- | 
tive people ; that, as has been said, our genius is more 
for co-talking than for co-working. But this is the 
greatest of mistakes. America has been dping a co- 
operative work even more remarkable than that of | 
England. Each nation has followed its genius on the 
lines of greatest need and least resistance. English 
cooperation has been industrial ; ours has been politi- 
cal. The achievement of America in uniting in one 
common life and one cooperative citizenship the 
African and European, and even Asiatic types, which 
elsewhere glare at each other with hatred across fron- 
tiers of bayonets, is the greatest triumph of codpera- 
tion which the history of civilization has yet shown. 
Compared with this, the English task of getting the | 
men of one trade and one locality to unite in so 

simple a social function as purchasing or making com- 

modities was easy. As America advances from po- 

litical cooperation to industrial, its accomplishment is | 
likely to be as much grander than that of Great | 
Britain as the task is more difficult on account of ex- | 
tent of territory, racial variance, and the newness of | 
social life. , 





| the lead out of 





There is some reason to expect that the American 
evolution in codperation will be partly along the lines 
of colonization and the establishment of new com- 
munities. The American is a colonizer. All Ameri- 
cans are colonists from abroad. The West was 
colonized from the East. We colonized California 
and are now colonizing Alaska. One hears to-day 
in every direction in America of plans for cooperative 
colonies. That aptitude for political cooperation 
which has been forced upon us by the necessity of 
amalgamating so many nationalities fits us specially 
for community building. Village communities so 
placed as to have an easy command of the necessities 
of life can achieve an independence of the rail- 
roads and trusts, and an opportunity for the mem- 
bers for production and exchange with each other 
which would be out of reach if they remained dis- 
connected individuals, lost in the meshes of the highly 
complicated and centralized economic system of the 
American business world. The English cooperators, 
I found, look with great hope to America. Thomas 
Hughes, in one of the letters which I saw, said in 
1897: “I should not be surprised if America took 
our hands.” Mr. E. O. Greening, 
one of the closest of living students of the coopera- 


| tive movement, said to me: ‘‘ Cooperation will be 


slow to take root in America, but once started, it will 
develop into forms far greater than anything here.” 
Mr. George Jacob Holyoake mace an interesting 
suggestion: ‘‘ The churches,” he said, ‘‘may make 


| cooperation go in the United States.”’ 


Frederick D. Maurice pointed out to the working- 
men of Great Britain that the one indispensability for 
the success of cooperation was mutual canfidence. 
Certain is it that cooperation in America must pro- 
gress along lines where the people know each other, 
in their trades-unions or some other organizations 


| perhaps as Mr. Holyoake has said, in the churches— 


or where they will be forced together as in village 
communities. There is hardly, as yet, anywhere in 
America that neighborhood life, which made it easy 
for the weavers of Rochdale or the shoemakers of 
Kettering, who had known each other almost from 
childhood, to get together. In London, where the 
population is nearly as shifting as in America, it has 
been found almost impossible to acclimatize coopera- 
tion. Cooperation can go on in America as in Great 
Britain and on the continent, only by the help of men 
of means, culture,and good-will—men well-to-do in 
good deeds as well as title deeds. What cooperation 
needs here, as elsewhere, is not philanthropy, but 
leadership ; not endowment, but initiative. 


‘‘T sHOULD be the veriest shallow and self-con- 
ceited blockhead upon the footstool,” said Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘if, in my discharge of the duties that are 
put upon me in this place, I should hope to get along 
without the wisdom that comes from God, and not 
from men.” 

WHEN thou wouldst help another, study to please, 
not thyself, in the doing, but him thou servest. So 
shalt thou be unselfish indeed.— Selected. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 4, 1899. 
THE PASSING OF THE FAITHFUL. 
Any one who at all takes note of passing events can 
not fail to be impressed with the continuous removals 
by death of those who steadfastly, and for many long 
years, have faithfully performed their duty as Friends, 
as members of an organization theyloved, and which 
was honored by their loyal service. Almost every 
meeting within our household of faith can point to such 
standard-bearers, who in one way or another have 
shown their fidelity to the Society, some perhaps not 
by being conspicuous in any way, but ‘‘doing good 
simply by being good.’ Others have given time and 
thought and work to the many activities by which we 
keep in touch and alive to the moral and religious 
needs of our time. 
To all we owe a tribute of gratitude that they 
thus performed their parts in upholding the truth for 


which we as a religious Society stand, and the plaudit 
f done !”’ 


of ‘ well we trust has been their reward. 
Many of them will be sadly missed from their accus- 
tomed places in our meetings, where their steady de- 
votion to the hour of social worship has no doubt 
brought to them a sense of nearness to the Divine, 
although their lips may never have framed their ap- 
preciation of its helpfulness in words. 

The adherence upon principle to justice and 
honesty which has characterized many of these pass- 
ing Friends deserves its meed of praise. In times 


like these, when disclosures of dishonest dealings so 
often cloud the spirit, and discourage those whose 
ideals require value for value received, it is a thing to 
be thankful for that those whose vacant places we 
mourn have been persons whose characters stood so 
high. They may have had their peculiarities, even 


weaknesses,—who has not ?—but these fade from 


sight and leave us only the memory of men and 


women we do well to know. e 

(And Alas, that 
many of them have not sons or daughters to bear 
their 


where are their successors ? 


names! Yet we need not despair, for no good 
passeth wholly away, and somewhere, in some form, 
it lives. We have faith to believe that it will become 
manifest in the time to come, and from directions we 
now do 


not see will arise standard-bearers for the 


the 
stantly the near duty, and do not refuse to do that 


Trutl If those who will bear burden do con- 


which is needful in upholding the Society in true 
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| Friendliness, and are not unmindful of those not yet 
in active service, but willing to share the duties and 
privileges of membership, we need not mourn as 
without hope for these passing Friends, but cheerfully 
take up their work, which may lead to still greater 
growth and “purer apprehension of Divine Truth.” 


Dr. S. D. MCCONNELL, of Brooklyn, (formerly in charge 
of St. Stephen's Episcopal church, Philadelphia), writes in 
the Outlooka labored article to prove that the treatment of the 
Indians and Negroes by the United States has been, on the 
whole, so good that there is no risk—on the contrary, much 
propriety—in our taking other “inferior races’’ in hand. 

How familiar Dr. McConnell may be with Indian affairs we 
do not know; we do not recall his name as associated with 
| those labors for the protection of the Indians which humane 
| people have found it necessary to carry on for somany years— 
| in fact from the beginning of the white settlement. 

There is a passage in Ezekiel, (xiii., 18), that might be 
applied to cases like this of the Brooklyn rector, and also to 
| the Outlook, we fear. It is a ‘‘woe’’ to those ‘‘who sew 
pillows upon all elbows, and make kerchiefs for the head ’’— 
with the view of putting consciences at ease, and representing 
that things poorly done, or unjustly done, are after all not so 
bad as prophets like Ezekiel would make out. 


Ir is observable that Dr. McConnell, in his Ox/flook 
| article, declares the savagery’ of the 
Indian, and asserts that he ‘‘ has no right, as an Indian, and 
never had any.”’ 


‘*irreclaimable 





‘« Because we have failed to keep alive 
and uplifta race of untamable savages,"’ he says, it is no 
evidence that we cannot do better with ‘‘inferior folk’’ of 
‘‘more plastic character.’’ 





From such expressions it is evident that the Doctor knows 
| little or nothing about the Indians. Why will not Dr. Lyman 
| Abbott, who knows much, accept him as a day pupil ? 
} 


SoME of the Canadian newspapers, it seems, would like 
to make a little ‘‘ party capital,’’ by criticising the Govern- 
ment for aiding the Doukhobor immigrants. One thinks the 
simple marriage ceremony (a public declaration that the 
parties take each other as husband and wife) inadequate, 
and also that it is undesirable to have people brought in who 
decline military service. Neither of these objections, by the 
| standards of the Christian religion, has weight. If Canada 
| were bent on war, she might hesitate to receive peace people, 
| and if she were inclined to make ceremonialand ritual part of 
| the civil law, she might object to those who prefer a simple 
| order of marriage. Fortunately, Canada 
| 
| 
| 


appears more 


liberally minded in these as in other respects. 


‘SHALL I understand,’ asks a correspondent," that you 
| approve of, and agree with, all you print?’’ Certainly not. 
| All that is implied by our printing anything (other than our 

own editorial expression) is that we think it suzfab/e for the 
| paper, likely to be interesting, or helpful, and in the main 
according to the principles which we profess. 


Often we reject 
articles, generally satisfactory, because they contain some 
paragraph, or even some passage, not in accord with the aim of 
the paper, but when there are simply expressions of opinions 
on points not of vital importance, these do not necessarily 
prevent printing, 


even if we should ourselves hold different 


views. 
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BIRTHS. 
RILE.—At Ambler, Twelfth month 17, 1898, to Charles 


H. and Elizabeth S. Sheppard Rile, a son, who is named 
Joseph Clarence. 


WOODMAN.—Eleventh month 21, 1898, to Dr. I. N. 
and Matilda B. Woodman, of Morrisville, Pa., a daughter, 
who is named Rachel Anna. 


DEATHS. 


BILDERBACK.—In Salem, N. J., First month 25, 1899, 
Margaret M., wife of the late Joseph Bilderback, in her 75th 
year ; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting 


DIXON.—At Wilmington, Del., First month 13, 1899, 
Mary Dixon, in her 84th year ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Wilmington. 


ELY.—In Pennington, N. J., First month 24, 1899, of 
paralysis, Alfred Ely, in his 79th year ; a member with Friends 

Interment at Solebury Friends’ ground, Bucks county, 
28th. 

The Newtown Enterprise says: ‘‘ Deceased was the old- 
est of the eleven children—nine sons and two daughters—of 
the late George and Phebe Ely, and was born in Upper Make- 
field, in 1820. Helearned the blacksmith trade, but in a few 
years gave up the occupation and engaged in farming, at 
which he continued for many years. About 1884 he removed 
to the Williams farm in Upper Makefield, and a few years 
later went to Pennington, N. J. He is survived by his wife, 
who was Rebecca Smith, of Solebury, and by three 
daughters. | 

GILPIN.—In Kennett Square, Pa., on the morning of the 
25th of First month, 1899, Lydia W. Gilpin, widow of the 
late John G. D. Gilpin, in the 87th year of her age. 

GUMMERE.—At Burlington, N. J., First 
1899, John Griscom Gummere, in his 82d year. 

LAKE.—First month 17, 1899, at Moorestown, N. J., 
Eliza K., wife of Howard T. Lake, and daughter of Elizabeth 
R. and the late George Roberts, in her 48th year. 


month 24, 


LEACH.—In Negley, Columbiana county, Ohio, Elev- 
enth month 26, 1898, Rebecca (Taylor) Leach, aged 80 years. 

She was a member of Carmel Meeting, and was buried in 
the grave-yard there. She was born and raised near War- 
rington, York county, Pa., and became a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends by convincement. 

She retained her faculties until the last, and wrote inter- 
esting letters to her many friends. She was sincere, sympa- 
thetic, and liberal, and will be long and affectionately remem- 
bered by all those who knew and loved her. Ce 


MANN.—At her home in Coudersport, Potter county, Pa., 
First month 16, 1899, Mary W. Mann, widow of John S. 
Mann, and daughter of the late John and Hannah C. King, 
of Ceres, McKean Co., Pa. 

She was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, 
and’! believe always retained her right of membership, but 
living remote from any meeting, was seldom privileged to 
attend. ce 

PARKER.—At Parkertown, N. J., First month 26, 1899, 
William B. Parker, aged 81 years, son of the late Benjamin 
and Phebe Parker, of West Creek. 

Interment at Tuckerton Friends’ ground. 

PHILIPS.—In Wilmington, Del., First month 25, 1899, 
Isaac D. Philips, aged 83 years; a member of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. 

[A local newspaper gives these facts: He was born at 
Ashland, Del., the son of John C. Philips a mill owner. Isaac 
worked with his father until 1850, when he and his brother, 
William G. Philips, bought the mill at Greenbank (on the 
Red Clay Creek, near Wilmington). They operated the mill 
together until the death of William, in 1876, and Isaac oper- 
ated it alone until 1888, when he removed to Wilmington, 
and since has lived there. His wife, and their eight sons sur- 
vive him: John C. Philips, with the Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co.; William C. and Edward M. Philips of the Philips 
Thompson Co., Wilmington ; Horace G. Philips of the Inter- 


89 


national Navigation Co., New York; Albert C. and Calvin 
Philips, who are in business in Tacoma, Wash. ; Charles S. 
Philips, with the Newport News Shipbuilding Co., Va. ; Jesse 
W. Philips, with the Maryland Steel Co., of Sparrow's 
Point, Md. ] 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Waterford, 
Va., on the 16th ult. Although the weather and 
condition of the roads were unfavorable, our different 
monthly meetings were represented, and we had the 
company of a few Friends from other meetings. 

At our meeting of Ministers and Elders, on Sev- 
enth-day preceding, our friends Isaac and Ruth 
Wilson were acceptably with us, with a minute of 
unity from their meeting. On First-day morning, 
when quite a large number of Friends and others were 
assembled, expression was given by J. Edward Walker 
to the desire that we might “ get into the quiet,” and 
thus be prepared to render acceptable worship. After 
a few moments’ silence, Isaac Wilson spoke from the 
text, ‘‘I am the door; by me if any man enter in he 
shall be saved, and shall go in and out and find 
pasture.” To the query, ‘‘ How at this age can we 
experience that Christ is the door, by which we may 
enter and be saved ?”’ a very clear statement of his 
views was given; and the need of the cooperation of 
the human with the divine will, to execute God's 
plans, was emphasized. 

On Second-day, when an attentive audience was 
again gathered, Isaac spoke of the first utterance of 
Jesus, of which we have a record, ‘‘ Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s business ?’’ expressing 
much in a very few words, and dwelt upon the Beati- 
tude, ‘‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.”’ This condi- 
tion would exclude all of a different nature. 

After the transaction of the business of the quar- 
terly meeting, it adjourned, and we separated, with 
the feeling that it had been a favored occasion. 
= 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—VI. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
SIXTH-DAY morning (20th) was fine and bright again, 
and regretting very much that our kind hostess was 
unable to accompany us, on account of quite a severe 
cold, we went to dine at Edgar Gregg’s where others 
were invited also, and an enjoyable day was spent. 

Seventh-day morning, a beautiful, bright, clear at- 
mosphere without, and no less pleasing in the com- 
pany of Friends invited to this our Virginia home 
(Boone Davis's). (While in Pennsylvania, we felt 
that they excelled any former experience in ‘ turkey 
dinners,” but Virginia is not to be outdone, and if 
self-denial can be sufficiently practiced so as to return 
to our home in good health, we shall be very thankful. 
With it all we realize the hospitality credited to our 
Southern Friends.) 

First-day morning, after two or three days’ rest 
from any public service, we met again with a large 
and interesting company in the meeting-house at 
Lincoln, whose walls have so often echoed to the 
voice of our revered friend, Samuel M. Janney, and 








only a short distance from his dwelling-place. No 
small portion of those assembled can claim kinship, 
and most if not all some benefit or blessing from his 
life. And with thisthought came the spirit of inquiry 
as to our loyalty to our privileges and profession. 
The inspiration of the hour seemed impressive, and 
to arise from the circumstances of the occasion. 
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| 


After | 


the voicing of thankfulness and praise for the favor | 


enjoyed, another of these meetings closed, and evi- 
dence was afforded by the earnest hand-shake and 
uttered feeling that the public servant had 
monopoly whatever of the blessing. 


no 


Then, after our Friends had completed arrange- 
nts for the week, we went to dine at Edward 
Smith’s, and visited pleasantly in their home. Our 
feelings were brought into tender sympathy with our 
dear friend Elizabeth Russell, who but a few days 
before had accompanied the earthly remains of her 
loving husband from New York, to be laid at rest 
amidst the scenes of early life. 
fortitude with 


m 


The patience and 


which her great loss is borne 


iN e 
evidence of that alone Upholding Power that is not 
wanting. 

After this visit, we went for the night to Elizabeth 
Gregg’s, where in company with a few others an en- 
joyable evening and restful night were spent. 

second-day morning found us ready for a drive of 
four or five Picket’s, whose 
wife and children had been welcomed into the Society 
since our last visit in this vicinity. 
memory was awakened of 


miles to dine at Isaac 
A tendering 
Elizabeth Newport's visit 
in my father’s home, when, like her, I could not leave, 
(although the carriage was ready) until giving 
expression to a message of love and encouragement 
in faithful living, after which we felt at liberty to say 
farewell, and drive to the home of Alice Pancoast for 
the night. And it is seldom our privilege to enjoy a 
more pleasant visit, where the dear children are so 
lovingly and ably assuming their respective responsi- 
bilities, in the absence of the father and husband, who 
passed on to the higher life some years ago. Although 
we went as strangers in the home, regrets were felt at 
the brevity of the visit, but after a short season of 
social mingling, in loving service, we must leave to 
meet a previous engagement to dine at Phineas 
Nichols’s where, with some other Friends, we enjoy 
much our visit, and the fine discussion of topics per- 
taining to Society’s interests. Although the rain had 
been falling fast it just abated in time for us to drive 
to William H. Taylor's, for the night, where we find 
waiting willing hearts and hands to make our visit 
enjoyable. But we find a marked change in the 
atmosphere on Fourth-day morning, and the ride of 
six miles to Joshua Brown’s, over hills and partly 
frozen roads, was not of the most enjoyable kind, but 
we arrived safely and shared another of those warm 
welcomes which Virginia Friends are so cordial in 
extending to their visitors. We remained until near 
evening, when we drove to our Purcellville home. 

Fifth-day morning, 26, finds us at meeting time 
again with a large share of the members of our own 
Society, and a talk as of family relationship and obli- 
gations was seemingly enjoyed and many acknowledg- 
ments of appreciation expressed. 


| ate return to “the methods of the barbarians,”’ 








According to previous arrangements we went to 
Thomas Smith’s to dine, and with the exception of a 
very pleasant call at Walter Smith’s, we remain in this 
comfortable home until Sixth-day morning. 

Purcellville, Va., First mo. 27. I. W. 

THE CZAR AND THE DOUKHOBORS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
THERE is a singular relation between the recent 
proposition of the Czar for disarmament and the emi- 
gration of that peace-loving sect the Doukhobortsi. 
What is the connecting link? Does this mean that 
at last there arisen an “Autocrat of all the 
Russias,’’ who has so keen an ethical perception that 
he prefers to connive at the removal of a valuable 
people rather than subject them to the persecution 
that seems inevitable under present conditions ? Does 
it, on the other hand, mean that the brave heart of a 
fettered Emperor rises in its might and in face of the 
dread knowledge that he, alone, is an ineffective force, 
and must ultimately be crushed beneath the ponder- 
ous wheels of the old regime, cries out to the civilized 
world for help; for that moral support which belongs 
to the name of Christian nations ? 


has 


Whichever these events represent, whether the 
half-hearted but clear-eyed enthusiast, or the man 
who sees that he must sacrifice himself for his coun- 
try’s zeal, have we any right to sneer at the remark- 
able proposal which has electrified the modern world ? 

Our native land has recently so far fallen from 
grace as to give eager assent to an endorsement of 
military management. There has been an unfortun- 
and a 
painful sense of defeat oppresses all lovers of moral 
progress. 

While we know that this must be but temporary, 
the reaction in favor of ‘* Old World” methods, is 
vastly discouraging to such forward strides as the 
present suggestions of the Czar. It is natural that 
he should look to the “ Land of the Free”’ for aid, 
but alas! perhaps it is also natural that the greater 
moral sense of our nation should be swayed by the 


| apparent “ brilliant success”’ of the army, and turn a 





deaf ear to the cry of the man who is facing enormous 
odds at his own door. 

Now is the accepted time. We are still conscious 
of a thrill when we remember the axioms upon which 
our nation was founded, and the effect of powerful 
voices calling upon the thoughtless (who are the 
clamorous ones for military expansion) to return to 
the faith of the fathers, gives no encouragement that 


| the elemental peace measures—the beginnings of dis- 


armament—may touch our hearts and lead us to give 
countenance and aid to the suggestions which must 
have cost their author far more than we know. 

It is a pleasant thing that representatives of our 
peace societies should join in the welcome by the 
Canadians of the first arrival of the persecuted Rus- 
sians,—and to look after their comfort in the begin- 
ning of that tedious land journey. Let us be as ready 
to forward the interests of Peace everywhere. 


SARAH M. H. GARDNER. 
Andover, Mass. 
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WAR INFLUENCE. | 
In a private letter received by one of the editors of | 
the INTELLIGENCER from a lady in a town in a south- 
ern State, not a Friend, these passages occur : 

‘Three regiments of volunteer troops have been 
stationed here for some months past, much to the 
regret of most residents, and we feel sad seeing such 
mere lads as many of them are away from home and 
loving ones, exposed to the ills and demoralizing in- 
fluences of camp-life, when they should be under 
better training. Truly, war is unholy, and they are 
antagonistic to divine teaching who, for conquest, or 
greed of power, thrust it upon the nations. 

“Oh, for his promised coming who is to subdue 
all things to Himself as the Prince of Peace !”’ 


THE DOUKHOBOR IMMIGRANTS. 


Our friend, Edgar Haight, of Sparta, Ontario, kindly sends 
us a letter from his cousin, Harry V. Haight, a young Friend, 
who is at present living at Halifax. The writer, after report- 
ing the arrival of the immigrants, on the Lase Huron, on the 
2oth, says: 

‘“They passed quarantine next morning, 21st, and left 
for St. John on the morning of the 22d. I had the pleasure 
of going down to quarantine on Seventh-day afternoon, on 
the tug which took down the two American Friends, Prince 
Hilkoff, the Deputy Minister of the Interior, etc. 1 hey are 
a fine body of immigrants, the finest, we were told, that had 
ever been seen at Halifax.’’ 

The New York Zimes, 8th ult., speaks in warm praise of 
the exertions of the English Friends for the Doukhobors. 
‘* We venture to say,’ it remarks, ‘‘that there is hardly an- 
other association of men of equal numbers in England that 


includes so many of ability, large means, and persistent 


force. Asa class they enter upon no work of this sort with- 
out the utmost care, deliberation, and investigation. And 
when they have once decided upon a course it is with ample 
knowledge of what they expect to do and the means in their 
possession. They have a compact and harmonious organiza- 
tion, with extensive relations, both commercial and social, 
and there is no tiring them out.’’ 

In the groups on board the Lake Huron, a Halifax paper 
Says, was a veteran soldier (Russian), who had seen hard 
service in the Crimean war (1854-56), ‘‘ whose gray hair and 
wrinkled face betokened a man of remarkable character. 
This man after the war left the service, and when 55 years of 
age joined the Doukhobors. Another in the company of 
worshippers was a man eighty-five years old, who had been 
in exile on the borders of the Glacier ocean. He was allowed 
to come home, but only to leave the country. A particularly 
attractive face among those who hung over the rail was that 
of a young woman. Prince Hilkoff said that she was not a 
peasant like the others, but a physician, not a Doukhobor, 
who had volunteered to.come across and help the people. 
She would return to Russia.’’ 

The name ‘‘ Doukhobor,’’ meaning ‘‘ Spirit Wrestler,’’ is 
one given ‘‘in derision,’’ as ‘‘ Quaker "’ originally was. The 
name they preferis ’’ Members of the Universal Brotherhood."’ 

THE SECOND STEAMER ARRIVES. 

The steamship Lake Superior, with the second party of 
immigrants, about 2,000 in number, arrived at Halifax, N. S., 
on Sixth-day last. They had come direct from Batoum, in 
twenty-three days. A child, eight years old, died of smalli- 
pox, at sea, on the 24th. No other cases of the disease 
developed on board. There weretwo other deaths from other 
causes. The steamship was sent to the quarantine at Lawler’s 
Island, (near Halifax), and the passengers were landed on the 
following day and examined. A dispatch on the 28th said 
the examination ‘‘ was proceeding favorably,’’ and one on the 
30th said that, ‘‘ several supposed new cases of small-pox have 
proved to be harmless.”’ 

The whole company, however, will now be detained at 
quarantine for some time, perhaps a month, until they are en- 


tion and impression. 


E 
tirely free from the disease, and then will proceed to Winnipeg. 
‘A general vaccination,’ it is stated ‘‘was begun on the 
ships, at sea, and is completed.’’ Count Serge Tolstoy, (son 
of Count Leo Tolstoy), came with the company, and the des- 
patch on the 3oth says he ‘‘is quarantined with the rest, and 
not even a letter is allowed to come off the island. The 
Doukhobors have their own bedding, and food sufficient for 
forty-five days. There is no means of fumigating skin coats 
and other leather goods, at Halifax, and a plant ordered from 
New York has not arrived. The cotton and woollens will be 
carted ashore to the steam chests, but the leather goods must 
remain on board to go through the sulphur fumigation when 
the ship’s hatches are sealed. The Lake Superior will be there 
four weeks and the immigrants fully as long, even if no more 
disease appears.”’ 

On First-day (30th) the immigrants held religious services, 
as usual. Thanksgiving was expressed for their safe arrival, 
and prayer offered for a ‘‘ clean bill of health,’’ so that they 
might proceed to their new homes. 


Current Literature. 


A VERY notable book in that form of fiction which presents 
the reality of life is ‘‘Old Chester Tales,”’ De- 
land. It isa series of eight stories, quite varied as to inci- 


by Margaret 


dent, but all marked with a likeness of character, all of lively 
interest, and all done with fine literary skill. So worthy a 
book, in this field of creative and imaginative literature, does 
not often appear amongst us. The author, heretofore best 
known,to us by her book, ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,’ has risen 
in these Tales to a quite different and distinctly higher level, 
and the confidence and strength of her work give assurance 
of her full ability to maintain her place, hereafter. 

The ‘‘ Old Chester’ is our neighbor, down the river, the 
place of the Swedish Upland, and later of the Friends’ settle 
ment. This, it appears, was Mrs. Deland’s « hildhood home, 
and beyond doubt she has given it new and enduring fame. 
She looks back upon it, in these stories, through a medium of 
fond imagination, and describes it as a place of restful quiet 
of old-fashioned life, of strongly individualized characters, 
and quaint general surroundings. The town, now become a 
city, is indeed no longer an example of old times, but busy, 
stirring,—even, we fear, ‘‘ hustling.’’ 

The gld town, however, small, quiet, peaceful, living its 
life as really, if not so intensely, as a greater and more hur- 
ried one, is the place which Mrs. Deland draws, and it is in- 
tensely enjoyable. She finds in it examples of the universal 
experiences of humanity, and suggestions of the problems of 
life, and these, presented by old people and young people, by 
Doctor Lavendar, the exemplar of the church catholic, and 
by many others, she has described in a variety of circum- 
stances, with grace, and humor, and pathos. Theold Doctor 
we meet in all of the Tales, finding him usually wise as well 


as good, and some of the other characters appear more than 


| once, but generally speaking, the stories stand alone. 


The merit of the book includes not only the interest of 


the stories, and the skillful art, but the refined and wholesome 


suggestiveness of the author's point of view, and manner of 
treatment. Her episodes, and little plots, and ‘‘situations’’ 
are lively and natural, but she has withal a gracious and 
gentle philosophy which invests them with uplifting sugges- 
Some of her studies of character are 
very searching, and in ‘‘ Miss Maria’’ and ‘«Sally,’’ for ex- 
ample, there is a treatment of sundry forms of human self- 
ishness which is not likely to be read without profit. 
Altogether, the judgment may be confidently expressed 


| that the book will become and will remain a favorite in our 


literature, equalling perhaps ‘‘Cranford’’ itself. It is not 
surprising to hear that thcugh issued but a few weeks, it has 
passed into a third edition, and is to be translated into other 


languages. (New York: Harper and Brothers.) 
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We find a good deal of good reading in Scribner's, this 
month. Governor Roosevelt is still marching his ‘‘ Rough 
but fortunately there is other matter. That shining 
example of surviving courage and patriotism, Senator Hoar, 
»f Massachusetts, 


R de kn 


bezins his reminiscences of the political 
events of the past fifty years in this number. He has know n 
all the great men of the period, and’his keen appreciation of 
human nature and his kindly spirit have made him warm 
friends with many of them Each instalment of the Reminis- 
cences will stand alone, and this one deals with ‘‘ Four 
National Conventions in which the Senator was a con- 





spicuous figure, bein 


ig those held by the Republican party in 
at Cincinnati, and in 1880, 1884, and 1888, at Chicago. 


1570 
Over that of 1880 he presided, and his description of it is In- 
tensely interestin 


Joe! Chandler Harris, ‘‘ Uncle Remus’ of an earlier day, 


has a delightful negro story, ‘‘Aunt Minervy Ann,’ the first, 
if we lerstand it, of aseries. It isadmirably illustrated by 
A. B. Frost, ‘‘the best illustrator Harris has ever had,’’ some 
one says I e is a her instalment of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's letters, and a fine essay on Thackeray, by W. 
( Browne 


‘ Christian Martyrdom in Russia,”’ 


1€ a t of the Doukhobor people, has been issued by 
George N. Mora pu lish Toronto. It is the English 
ook, issued by the ‘‘ Brotherhood Press,"’ in England, which 
ve noticed at the time of its publication, several months ago, 
but it has the added val fa timely and pertinent introduc- 


James Mavor, of the University of Toronto, 
S up to date Prof. Mavor is one of those in 
Canada who have viewed with sympathy the Christian, qual- 
t »f the Russian fugitives, and have given cordial and 


heir removal to America. 


[he book has a concluding chapter and a letter by 


the North 
with the title ‘‘ American- 


impressive article in 





n sus Imoerialism,"’ vizorously presents his views against 
territorial seizure. He regards possessions in the Far East as 
frauzht with nothing but disaster to the republic. He would 

i } F yinos to themselves 


confident, he declares, that 


the inevitable result would bea government better suited to 


the peoole than any that our soldiers and their officers could 
evel € 

Houghto Mifflin & Co., Boston, publishers of the A?- 
fantic Monthly, announce a special rate to new subscribers of 
fifty cents for a ‘‘ trial subscription’’ to the magazine forthree 
issues. (The regular price for a year is $4.) This offer af- 


fords an excellent opportunity for new readers to become ac- 


quainted with 
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New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—At the meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn, First month 
22, the subject for the discussion was ‘‘ Elementary Religious 
Training.’ The paper, presented by Helen Lamb, outlined 
the Froebel system of child development, keeping prom- 
inent the idea of the Divinity within the child which needs 
only the right opportunities in order that it may so develop as 
to be the ruling power in his life. 

The writer suggested some of the Kindergarten methods 
by which the little one ‘‘may be led from the unconscious 
feeling of the Divine Presence to that conscious knowledge of 
God which will enable him to trust him always to the extent 
that he will give himself up as ‘a willing sacrifice wholly and 
acceptable unto God, which is his reasonable service.’ *’ The 
shild’s great teacher is Nature. 


Through the manifestations 
of love and j 


"y in Nature he learns to recognize similar 
feelings within himself, which Nature inspires. Having 
recognized them he is capable of exercising choice in their 
use. Then he meets these feelings in his human relationships, 
and finally seeks his way through these toward God. In con- 
clusion she said : ‘‘ One's duty to the children, then, is to lead 
them, first, /o fee/ that Divine power in material things which 
manifests itself as the great principle of Law and Order; 
secondly, fo think 


about that 
Divine 


power and to recognize the 
attributes in man as a higher evidence of the 
Unknown Spirit ; so that, finally, after a better knowledge of 
these Divine attributes which must show themselves in right 
living, he will reach that ideal condition in which he will 
become conscious of the Universal Brotherhood of Man and 
Fatherhood of God.”’ 


rhe discussion turned upon the question of whether the 
course outlined is sufficient, without some more direct relig- 
ious training. Much was said for and against that direct 
religious instruction which must include something of dogma 
andi theology as opposed to the more heterodox theory of 
allowing the child to develop naturally in the best possible 
moral and esthetic atmosphere, and trusting to the Divinity 
within him to generate a true religion. 

The discussion was earnest and animated, bringing out 
much good thought, and stimulating to further consideration 
by its richness of suggestion. 


Mary A. NICHOLS, Correspondent. 


HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association met 


Twelfth month 23, at the home of Benjamin and Loretta 
Nichols. 


After a short silence, Mabel Brown was chosen chairman 
for the evening ; routine business was then transacted. 

The paper for the evening was written and read by Sarah 
Mason, subject, ‘‘ Isit crime or slavery ?’’ She said : ‘‘ While 
searching for a name suitable, my scattered thoughts, (unac- 
customed to being collected), rambled thus: Crimes of the 
world are unlimited, and make a subject too broad for any 
one person to realize in a life-time. When at last I did 
choose the interrogative little did I realize how very broad 
how far it was beyond my mental vision 


but these subjects 
that I will touch upon lie very close to my heart. We think 
some of our noblest thoughts when our hands are busiest. 
What is the matter with those people who have so little to do, 
they so frequently ‘kill time’? And those who work with a 
selfish interest, too blind to see the large harvest within reach, 
and but few laborers in the field; and those, also, who are 
careful that any favors rendered are to a neighbor or stranger 
who will return the compliment. 


Such people are stumbling 
blocks to progress. 


There are those people also, who while their companions 
They see more to do 
Such people are truly noble, try- 


sleep, are toiling upward in the night. 
than they can accomplish. 





8 








ear a= Skool 


ea 


ing to make the world better for having lived in it. Let each 
one of us be worthy of our privileges and blessi: gs ; remem- 
ber we are not living in the ‘ dark ages.’ 

‘*We are not slaves to ignorance, but we are criminals 
not to move with the world in some line. It is quite as 
necessary to cultivate and encourage the good habits as te 
weed out the bad ones. People who know they are wrong 
are sinners, criminals, when the evil is master of them. Don't 
be slaves to vanity ; don't be slaves to fashion. Is it crime 
or slavery to use the check-rein so that the horse's head is 
reared up several degrees higher than nature intended ? 
Spain had bull-fights to raise funds to relieve suffering human- 
ity. We realize the inconsistency, but let us clean our own 
door-steps first, please. Penny, or nickel-in-the-slot machines 
abound, the victim receiving perhaps one-third value in 
return. Guessing for prizes—number of beans ina jar, pins 
in a board, etc., the lucky one receiving a bicycle, pony and 
cart, etc., asa prize awarded at the expense of all others. 
The participants in these lotteries show a spirit to get some- 
thing for nothing. The world honors the lucky one, but the 
unfortunate multitude are told by word or action, ‘serves you 
right.’ 

‘‘Slaves of profanity are many. Judging from the pro- 
fanity abroad in our day we might conclude that either there 
was some great advantage to be gained by the use of it or 
that the English language was inadequate to express the 
thoughts and feelings of many. Be it slavish, or be it crim- 
inal, the English language is comprehensive enough to ex- 
press all that need be uttered. One of Germany's greatest 
generals said, ‘beer is by far a greater enemy of Germany 
than all the armies of France.’ A Chinaman expressed him- 
self thus: ‘ Rum not proper sir, make Chinaman number one 
fool.’ I feel that the drunkard is the slave; the dealer in 
the traffic whether behind the bar, at the manufactory, or at 
the polls, are the criminals. Trifling talk, this, before an 
intelligent, deep-thinking audience; perhaps so, but every- 
day thoughts and deeds, whether of kindness or abuse, in this 
work-a-day world, build our characters, and on our charac- 
ters, be they weak or strong, vile or pure, lies the foundation 
upon which the nation is built.’’ 

The paper was thoroughly discussed, many ideas were 
advanced, some for remedying exisiting evils. Adjourned to 
meet First month 27, 1899, atthe home of Vincent and Emma 
Moore. CLOTILDE D. EpmMonpson, Cor. Sec. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at Hopewell, First month 22. 

The president opened the meeting by reading the 15th 
chapter of John. The minutes of last meeting were read and 
approved. Edward L. Irish, on behalf of the Membership 
Committee, reported two new names. 

Lewis Pidgeon, under the head of History, selected a 
portion of the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, dated Ninth month 
27, 1863, giving an account of the early Friends and their 
character. Integrity was one of the strong points, and their 
word was ‘‘as good as their bond,’’ their yea, yea, and their 
nay, nay. Allen B. Bond read ‘‘ Are we drifting away from 
Home?’’ E. Caroline Branson read the Introduction to the 
Friends’ Discipline. Current Topics, by David P. Lupton, 
were taken from the INTELLIGENCER. 

Referred question, ‘‘ What does plainness of apparel mean 
to Friends?*’ was answered by Daniel W. Lupton. It means 
simplicity in speech and behavior, and plainness of dress, 
and moderation in all things. 

Under miscellaneous business the invitation from Win- 
chester First-day school to hold the Association there at some 
future time, was accepted, and the next meeting, in Second 
month, will be held there. Dr. Daniel Janney addressed the 
Association ; he recommended reading the life of William 
Penn. 

Lewis Pidgeon, on behalf of the nominating committee 
reported that the committee was unanimous in retaining the 
same officers for the ensuing five months. The Association 
approving the report, they are as follows: President, Walker 
M. Bond; Vice-president, Daniel W. Lupton; Secretary, 
Annie J. Rees; Treasurer, David P. Lupton ; Executive Com- 
mittee, Howell M. Bond, Mary T. Lupton, and D. Arthur 
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Robinson. Remarks were make by Jonathan Branson, Jonah 
L. Rees, and Walker M. Bond. 
After a few moments of silence the meeting closed. 
ANNIE J. REEs, Sec. 


LiIrTLE Britain, PA.—Penn Hill Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held its regular meeting First month 8. Owing to the 
inclemency of the weather the meeting was small, and the 
question for discussion, ‘‘ Is human nature the same as it 
was years ago ?’’ was continued. 

The next regular meeting was held on the 22d ult. 
Robert K. Wood read the 24th Psalm, and usual business 
was transacted. Fred. S. Brown read an interesting report 
on Current Topics, including an address of Dr. Abbott on 
Indians. 

Lizzie Wood read a description of the City of Jerusalem, 
as seen by Dr. Talmage on his visit tothe Holy Land. Cora 
Wood read from ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of Lucretia Mott.”’ 
A lesson may be gained from the closing sentence,—‘‘ The 
religion she preached and lived was practical, manifesting 
itself in noble deeds and never-ceasing sacrifices of self.’’ 

The question for discussion was then considered, and 
answered in the affirmative. 

At our next meeting we will consider the ‘‘ Influence of 
the plain language,’’ and ‘‘ How are we to make our meet- 
ings more interesting?’ Sentiments will be from Whittier. 

After giving sentiments, we observed the usual silence 
and adjourned. Pik ee 


TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held First month 23, with the President, W. Max- 
well Marshall, in the chair. After roll-call, the minutes of the 
last meetings were read and approved. 

After the customary business, the program for the evening 
was opened with a paper, by William Walton, ‘‘Of what 
advantage are the Semi-annual Conferences to the individual 
Associations ?’’ the writer thinks these conferences can be of 
great use in building up weak Associations and enlarging and 
increasing the influence of strong ones. He referred to the 
last conference at West Chester, Pa. The thoughtful and 
instructive papers caused their hearers to think and awaken 
in their hearts a desire to work. In order to make the Asso- 
ciations successful each member should feel that they have an 
individual work to perform that cannot be rightfully done by 
another. Particularly tothe younger members does this refer ; 
upon them largely depends the success of the future. 

‘‘What was the Council of Nice, when did it meet, and 
what important Church Doctrine did it settle ?’’ assigned to 
Joseph Willets, was announced by him. This Council was 
held at Nicza, in Bithynia, 325 A. D. 

A very interesting account, ‘‘A Continuation of the His- 
tory of Trenton Meeting as taken from the minutes of the 
Monthly and Preparative meetings from the time of its 
establishment,’’ assigned to J. Henry Fell, was read by Anna 
North. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned. 

M. D. BRANIN, Sec’y. 


PENN'S GROVE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Penn's Grove met at the home of William Wickersham, on 
the afternoon of the 22d of First month. 

In the absence of the President, the Vice-President, W. P. 
Hoopes, presided. Not having had a meeting for three 
months, the program was not very well fulfilled. Samuel H. 
Broomell opened the exercise by reading a chapter from the 
Bible, followed by silence and singing the hymn, ‘‘ Saviour 
Like a Shepherd.’’ The minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved as read. 

The one appointed to represent the History Committee not 
being present, Ella Broomell read from the Memoirs of 
Samuel M. Janney. A recitation, entitled ‘‘On the Other 
Side,’’ was given by Alberta W. Wickersham. Of the Dis- 
cip'ine Committee, Samuel H. Broomell read John J. Cornell's 
views on music and dress. 
the same. 

After a short intermission, the Association was again 
called to order. The subject for consideration was, ‘‘ What 


He also made some remarks on 
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progress, if any, has been made in the peace principles as 
held by Friends?’’ William C. Wilson and Samuel H. 
Broomell both gave their opinions on the question, be 


| t evirg 


As long 


that these principles had gained and will sull gaii 


as children are taught from the cradle, and in public schcols, 
and even churches, the military drills, there will be war 


A nominating committee was appointed to bring 
names 


forward 
for officers for the ensui! 
After ri all, and 


the meetin adjourne 


year, Fred. Cooper being 


its chairman. observi a short silence 


to meet at the usual 


p time next 
month at the home of Pusey ( 


oates. 


mecretary. 


thie ereaven 


as ne more 
in 


M. Fogg, 


debate 


luded 
president 
I 

‘Resolt 
ty than the Conser 


Haines and Margaret | 


SOCIE 


Haviland (Debate 
I Anna Coate 


New 


t 


York 


: — 
ations ior 


Swarthmore 
the banquet 
Seventh-day evening next, the 11th 

ex-members of Swarthmore Col- 


ns can be obtained by appli- 


g secretary, 28 Ferry street, 


course of lectures by 
ds’ Association, Phila 
y, 17th inst., and follow on 
‘hird month 29. His general 
the Eighteenth Century.”’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
A CONTRAST OF 


INTELLIGENCER 


POLICIES. 


thankfulness 


sate 


were given in our meeting to- 
arrival of the Doukhobors, and the 
t has been over them 

1ue to be a need for funds to assist 
others to anada, I have been thinking that if an 
especial appeal was sent to each and every one of our monthly 
meetings, ling and hearty 
ago in 


stating that the Armenians are a 


response. 

our paper an editorial 
so looking towards Canada 
and Government could not do missio1 
work in a better way than by encour 
+} 


aging them the same as 


ontrast between the way that 
I mean the United 


the one lavishing its millions 


States and Canada 
nding her thousands to enable a 
people to procure homes. 


mtario. E. H. 


rHE IDAHO 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


COLONY 


I note your editorial paragraph in this week’s paper about 
Friends settling on the Pacific Coast. Is it understood that 
the plan of a colony in Idaho has been given up? 

First month 28. S. F. 

[We are not authorized to say so, but we have the im- 
pression that Western Friends are not now looking to the 
proposed location at Riverside, in southern Idaho. Other 
suggestions are made, but we have not such knowledge as 
would justify us in making a positive statement about the 
matter. Some of those who located at Riverside have been, 
we understand, dissatisfied, but whether reasonably so, or not, 
we Cannot say. informs us that he is not now 
interested there, and is not connected with the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad since New Year.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


Daniel Griest 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
FROM a letter to one of the editors of the INTELLIGENCER, 
from Redlands, Cal., on the 22nd ultimo, we take a few 
The writer says: ‘‘I cannot describe the change 
coming through the pass in the mountains 
to San Bernardino, from the long railroad ride over the deso- 
late land to the north of them. 


passages. 
one experiences, 


It is of course—in the desert— 

irrigated, so there would bea house 

trees, Orange 
h 


peas in blossom, 


green only where it 1s 
’ 
surrounded by 


and gardens, (we saw 
and they were plowing and harrowing), and 


Df 


groves, 
next there would be a dreary 
and sage-brush. 
orange 


covered with stones 
Here, in the San Bernardino valley, the 
orchards are loaded with fruit 


spar e 


, and rose bushes are in 
bloom,—geraniums and calla lilies also. 

(Redlands is about nine miles from San Bernardino, and 
the latter place is east of Los Angeles, and about sixty miles 
distant.) 

The name, Elizabeth E. Foulke, printed in connection 
with the authorship of two recent successful books for children, 

‘Braided Straws,'’ and ‘‘ Twilight Stories,’’ and the place of 
Richmond, Indiana, awakened inquiry by a 
reader of the INTELLIGENCER, with the result that we are en- 
abled to share the information which was given. She is the 
grand-daughter of Anthony Foulke, of Bucks county, Pa., 
who removed west, years ago, and whose wife was 
Eleanor Webster. Foulke’’ is a familiar and 
honored name in the Foulke line, as she was the wife of the 
immigrant, Edward.) Her two books are, so far, the sum of 
her literary production. She was a scholar with William M. 
Jackson, he conducted the Friends’ School in Rich- 
mond, and later a student at Earlham College ; she is now a 
teacher in the public schools of that pleasant city. 


1 : } 
ner residence, 


many 
(‘* Eleanor 


when 


A Friend in New Mexico kindly writes us: ‘‘We would 
miss the INTELLIGENCER very much ; the news of old friends 
does much to pass the time pleasantly and profitably. And 
then the thought that is expressed in the paper on public 
affairs is most excellent.’ 

An architectural plan by the late Arthur S. Cochran, of 
Philadelphia, is among the exhibits in the architectural sec- 
tion of the exhibition now open at the Academy of the Fine 
Arts. It is a fine example of his careful and artistic work, a 
‘Plan for a house for Dr. I. D. Webster, at Mankato, 
Minnesota.”’ 

The Farmers’ Haymarket Company, which is the owner 
of the hay-market for many years maintained at 12th and 
Cambria streets, Philadelphia, decided, at its annual meeting 
on the 14th ult., to sell its and close business. It 
covered 314 acres of ground, and is said to have been ‘‘ one 
of the largest of the loose-hay markets in the world.’’ Isaac 
H. Hillborn has been weigher and superintendent for nineteen 


pro} erty, 


years, and in that time has weighed, (a city newspaper says), 
an average of 15,000 loads of hay per year. 

[ue publishers of the United States, according to the 
official record of the book trade, during the year 1898 put 
their imprint upon 4,800 volumes. 
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DONATION DAY. 

THE Woman's Hospital, North College Ave. and 22d St., 
Philadelphia, will have its Donation Day on next Fourth-day, 
the$8th instant. 
“a The managers earnestly solicit money, groceries, clothing, 
towels, old muslin and linen, coal and flour, etc. All 
tributions to be sent to the hospital. 

Tea will be served from 3 to 5. 

The Treasurer of the Hospital is Anna L. Fo 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


con- 


g, 1707 
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A PLEA TO PEACE. 
WHEN mighty issues loom before us, all 
The petty great men of the day seem small, 
Like pigmies standing in a blaze of light 
Before some grim, majestic mountain height. 
War, with its bloody and impartial hand, 
Reveals the hidden weakness of a land,— 
Uncrowns the heroes trusting Peace has made 
Of men whose honor is a thing of trade, 
And turns the searchlight full on many a place 
Where proud conventions long have masked disgrace. 


Oh, lovely Peace! as thou art fair, be wise ; 
Demand great men, and great men shall arise 
To do thy bidding. Even as warriors come, 
Swift at the call of bugle and of drum, 

So at the voice of Peace, imperative 

As bugle’s call, shall heroes spring to live 

For country and for thee., In every land, 

In every age, men are what times demand. 
Demand the best, oh Peace, and teach thy sons 
They need not rush in front of death-charged guns, 
With murder in their hearts, to prove their worth. 
The grandest heroes who have graced the earth 
Were love-filled souls, who did not seek the fray, 
But chose the safe, hard, high, and lonely way 
Of selfless labor for a suffering world 

Beneath our glorious flag, again unfurled 

In victory, such heroes wait to be 

Called into bloodless action, Peace, by thee. 

Be thou insistent in thy stern demand, 

And wise, great men shall rise up in the land. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


THE BALLAD OF BERRY BROWN. 


Ou, do you know a country lad by name of Berry Brown, 

Who rides upon a load of wood along the streets of town ? 

He hasa hat turned up in front and crumpled down behind, 

His curly hair so long and fair is tumbled by the wind, 

And through his coat his elbows peep, and through his boots 
his toes ; 

But everywhere and anywhere he whistles as he goes. 


There's something strangely taking in the eyes of 
Brown— 

They seem to flash a cheery light along the streets of town: 

Despite his course and tattered vest, his boots and hat forlorn, 

His trousers patched, threadbare, and sagged, his shirt so old 
and worn, 

For every glimpse he gives he takes a measure of surprise, 

And everybody wonders where the secret of it lies. 


Berry 


And so his way of sitting there, so steadfast, 
strong ; 

His air, as if his whistling bore wagon and wood along : 

His independence and self-trust, the firm-set throat and chin, 

The working of his muscles when he reins his horses in, 

Take hold of one and fascinate, as hints and glimpses can, 

When all the glory of a boy is merging into man. 


calm, and 


Oh, Berry Brown looks careless, but he holds his secret well ; 

Far hidden in the clouds are heights whereon his visions 
dwell : 

Within him somewhere swells a vein of ancient hero-vim, 

And who shall hold him back one step, or set the pace for 


him ! 





Wait, you shall see if poverty can chain so strong a soul, 


Or if to sell his wood can be the rounding of his goal! 


The old folk shake their heads and say: ‘‘ Look out for Berry 
Brown 
When he shall measure forces with the best boys in thetown! 
‘he wind has beat in Berry's face, the sun has burned his 
skin, 
And winter's cruel hand has pinched where Berry Brown has 
been ; 
But hearts like his are brave enough to meet the strokes that 
form 
And fortify the giant souls that take the world by storm !’’ 
—Maurice Thompson, in St. Nicholas. 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE MEETING. 

The American Purity Alliance met in the Isaac T. Hopper Home, 
Second avenue, New York City, on the evening of the 23d ult. The 
subject of discussion was ‘‘ The New Militarism and Purity,’’? upon 
which a paper was read by Mariana W. Chapman, of Brooklyn. A 
report in the New York Sum, giving probably a fair account of the 
meeting, contains the following. 


Mrs. CHAPMAN spoke of our army of occupation in 
the tropical islands as possibly the most disastrous 


| army with which we should have to deal, and men- 


tioned Russia’s making her army into railroad labor- 
ers as a lesson by which we might profit. A strictly 
industrial population was inclined to 
she Our army in Cuba—at least 
‘‘supposed to be temporary ’’—was not likely to be 
troubled with industrial labors. There was record of 
an English regiment in Hong Kong, of which there 
were left only ten members after a service there of 
only eight years. There was an army of depraved 
women in Russia and in Germany wherever a regular 
army was stationed. In parts of Germany there 
existed the custom of proclaiming the honor or dis- 
honor of a young girl by the whole or broken wreath 
she wore on her wedding day. And broken wreaths 
were lightly considered, the speaker declared, the 
glamour of the soldier's apparel having made Ger- 
mans less careful than English and American women 
in their views of the matter. The United States were 
powerful because their strength had not been sapped 
by militarism, militarism that struck at their physical, 
mental, and moral state. Oh! that the country 
might have been kept from its dangers ! 

‘‘Germany is a great country,” said the Rev. Dr. 
W. T. Sabine, ‘‘ but she might be greater. She would 
be greater if she thought more of the voman and 
less of the soldier.” 


least social 


offences, said. 


The spectacle of seven women hauling a boat 
against the current up the Rhine had appalled him, 
as had the military display in cities, while the fields 
were full of women over there. How awful, he ex- 
claimed, that our young men should be sent to war 
and come back vitiated morally, physically, and men- 
tally, to spread infection, not merely physical, but 
moral, throughout the land. And the terrible cost 
to womanhood of it all. Mothers in Cuba and the 
Philippines shivered when they thought of the perils 
ahead for their daughters. 

The Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell took a 
more hopeful view: ‘‘ With all the desolation that is 
bound to follow, I still believe,’’ she said, “‘ that an 
overruling Providence can bring good out of evil. 
Many of our young men will carry to those nations 
nothing but evil. But I’m sure there will be taken 
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also something to benefit those nations, and in this 
world good and evil go very close together.’’ Speak- 
ing of Brigham H. Roberts, she said that if the 
country insisted that he be put out of the House, the 
people would show that the attitude of the nation was 
against what he represented. 

Che Rev. S. 5. Seward of this city drew attention 
to the proposed international medical conference to be 
held next September in Brussels for the consideration 
for international regulation of 


of measures vice. 


‘Another note of danger sounded from Europe,’”’ he 
called it, and he cited the circular sent out by those 


interested, calling attention to the spread of disease, 
and setting forth that the proposed conference was 
intended to establish the medical basis of measures 
to be taken for its repression, and to seek to have 
them incorporated in the laws. The desire was to 
bring about an international agreement on the sub- 
ject. What he objected to was that, on its face, the 
aim of the conference was to stop the propagation of 
vice that led to it. It seemed to 
him that such must be the aim, else the aid of others 
than doctors would have been sought in the enter- 
prise. He hailed the conference as co-workers in the 
cause, but would counsel with them, hoping to find 
some common ground where moral and scientific 
workers could labor together to one end. 

Samuel C. Blackwell advocated the selection of 
army chaplains with perhaps greater care than any 
other members of the regiments, the chaplains to 
keep near to the hearts of the men and encourage 
constant writing home. Then, why should there not 
be games for the soldiers’ idle hours? And reading 
aloud of history, poems and tales of adventure, in- 
stead of training minds constantly to warfare? And 
then, have rewards for good conduct. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Stearns, of California, thought that 
efforts should be made to keep the soldiers supplied 


disease instead of 


with the very best reading matter, as they had lots of | 


time to read. The Alliance’s leaflets should be 
widely circulated. 

A letter from a Baltimore member of the Alliance 
expressed the writer's conviction that the urgent need 
of the hour was a bureau of information concerning 
the conditions with which the Alliance has to do in 


the West Indies and Philippines, and that a personal 


investigation of these conditions should be made.’ 


The annual report of the Secretary spoke of the peo- 
ple of those islands as ‘‘ mainly ignorant and morally 
very low.”” The Alliance’s Executive Committee had 
asked Lady Curzon’s aid toward securing the aboli- 
tion of Government regulation of vice in India, with 
regard to the British Army, and had called her atten- 
tion to the fact that native women and girls were 
greatly exposed to wrongs. The committee had also 
during our Spanish war sent a protest to President 
McKinley against the conditions which permitted 300 
immoral women to follow the soldiers to Tampa, and 
seven carloads of the same kind to go to Jacksonville 
when the troops were there. 

President Aaron M. Powell in his address said 
that there was much in this city to call not only for 
efforts toward every legal discouragement of social 


|} country. 
captured his horse, but another horse, an extremely 


| army. 
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vice, but toward the upbuilding of higher ideas of 
chastity and purity of life, both in men and women. 
He spoke freely of the conditions the soldiers faced 
in the tropical islands, and drew attention to several 
resolutions passed at the afternoon session of the 
Alliance, among them especially one calling President 
McKinley’s attention to Lord Wolseley’s memoran- 
dum regarding vice in the British Army, and one 
asking pastors of churches totake every opportunity 
to inculcate purity of life. 


PRINCE HILKOFF. 

It has been, we think, already stated more than once that in mak 
ing the arrangements for the Doukhobors in Canada, Aylmer Maude 
was accompanied by Prince Hilkoff. The latter is the nephew of the 
present Russian Minister of Railways, and is compelled to live out of 
Russia on account of his views, as explained below. 


THE prince was an officer in the Russian army at the 


| time of the Turkish war in 1878, serving in the Cau- 


casus, and during his military life there met many of 
the Doukhobortsi, who were then living in that hilly 
One day he killed a Turk in battle, and 


fine animal, escaped him after a long chase. The 
prince returned to camp much discontented and 
dissatisfied, thinking at first that the failure to get the 
horse was at the bottom of his disquietude. It 


| gradually dawned upon him, however, that his unrest 


came from having killeda man. The more he thought 
upon it the more he realized the bad use to which he 
was devoting his strength and energy, killing people 
whom he did not dislike, and whom he had never 
met before, and he determined to leave the Russian 
This he could not do at once, but he abstained 
from taking any more life, though often in positions of 
great personal danger. 

At a later period Prince Hilkoff left the military 
service and settled on his mother’s estates in Southern 
Russia. There he occupied himself with agriculture, 
and came into closer touch with the peasantry. He 
saw how miserable they were, and how hard their life 
was, in consequence of heavy taxation and enforced 
military service. Moreover, the quantity of land 
allotted to them at the emancipation of the serfs was 
insufficient for their needs. Ultimately the prince 
came into the possession of his mother’s estates, and 
immediately divided it up among his peasants, he 
himself living by his own toil, and dwelling on a 
small section of land which had been allotted to him 
by the peasants themselves. By this act Prince Hil- 
koff acquired great influence among the peasants, and 
was consulted Ly them in all their troubles, more 
particularly with regard to the over-charging done by 
the priests of the Russian church in connection with 
the burial and marriage services. The prince finally 
advised the peasants to do as the Stundists and the 
other Protestant sects of Russia were doing—to get 


| along without the priests altogether, advice which was 
| at once adopted. 


This proceeding caused a serious 
shrinkage in the church income, and being denounced 
by the priests as the founder of a new sect, the prince 
was banished tothe Caucasus. His two children were 
taken from him and handed over to his mother to be 
brought up in the ‘‘ orthodox ”’ faith. 








In the Caucasus Prince Hilkoff lived among the 
Doukhobortsi, and when, after a time, the Russian 
Government banished the leaders and prominent men 
of the Doukhobortsi to Siberia, the Prince was sent 
to the Baltic provinces, and placed among the Lettish- 
speaking people. There he lived for two years, and 
at last received permission to leave Russia altogether. 
His present plan is to accompany the Doukhobortsi 
to their future home in Manitoba, living on the 160 
acres of ground which the Canadian government is to 
allot to each family of these refugees, and in no way 
will his mode of life differ from that of the peasants 
about him. Prince Hilkoff has a fine education and 
a.good knowledge of English, and his presence in the 
future colony will be very valuable to the emigrants. 


THE IMMIGRANTS AT ST. JOHN. 
A pispatcH from St. John, N. B., on the 24th, pub- 
lished in the Evening Journal of St. Thomas, Ontario, 
is kindly clipped and sent us by a friend in Canada. 
It contains some interesting points, additional to those 
published last week. The despatch follows. 

The steamer Huron with the Doukhobors on 
board, arrived here yesterday at 4 p.m. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad train-crews for five trains, with 
locomotives and coaches, were at Sand Point and vi- 
cinity from early morning, and the passenger train 
which was to leave first for the west was placed on 
the wharf tracks, while the box cars, to carry the 
Doukhobors’ effects, were placed on the track in the 
rear of the warehouse. The colonist cars contained 
sleeping apartments, plenty of fresh water, etc., and 
were very comfortable, while the tourist cars, besides 
having all the above conveniences, are fitted out with 
a neat and serviceable cooking stove. In the centre 
of each train of eight passenger coaches is a large 
baggage car, which is used for the provisions. 

In the provision cars, which are very clean, were 
rows of cans for coffee and tea, piles of new tin plates, 
knives, forks, spoons, cups, etc., for the Doukhobors, 
while there was fresh water in abundance. This car 
also contains brooms, pails, soap, etc., while in the 
provision line there is cheese, tea, sugar, milk, salt, 
vegetables, and a large amount of fresh bread. 
Nothing has been left undone by the Government 
and the Canadian Pacific Railroad officials for the 
comfort of the new settlers. 

The upper deck of the steamship was alive with 
the Doukhobors, who, in their sheepskin costumes, 
presented a sight never seen in this city. When the 
large steamship was slowly moving towards the pier, 
about two dozen citizens, each armed with a camera, 
were busily engaged in taking snapshots of the vessel 
and her passengers, and some very fine pictures were 
secured. 

The Doukhobors were received with cheers, 
which they duly acknowledged in their peculiar fash- 
ion, and, after singing a song of thanksgiving and 
praise, the landing commenced. 

As they passed through the sheds to the train, 
the ladies of the Women’s Council presented each 
child with a bag containing candy, oranges, etc., 
which were gratefully received. 
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The trains were filled up rapidly and despatched 
promptly. Five in all were made up and went out. 
The appearance and manners of the Russians im- 
pressed the people of St. John most favorably. 

THE ARAUCANIANS. 
A wRITER in Harper's Round Table describes the in- 
teresting Indian race, in the southern part of Chile. 

The Araucanians live partly in villages, where 
they use wooden or wattled osier houses ; partly it 
the country as farmers, herdsmen, and horse-breeders. 
Each village has a regular market-place on certain 
days of the week, when all the adjacent country buys 
and sells. Computation is made with knotted cords. 
They have always known the divisions of time into 
years, days, and weeks, and allow for the intercalary 
days. Yet with so much practical and inherited 
knowledge which belongs to what we call science, 
this people disdains books, and the acquirement of 
reading and writing is discouraged as leacing to ef- 
feminacy. Bards recite the history and deeds of the 
forefathers in spirited poems to keep the fire of pa- 
triotism forever aflame, going from house to house, 
always sure of reverence and warm hospitality. 

Christianity has made no headway among them, 
for the South American form of the religion with 
which they would come in contact has but little chaim 
for a race marked by sagacity and good sense, and 
without superstitious leanings. They believe in a Su- 
preme Being, in various minor deities who are his 
agents, in a future state, and in omens and divinations. 
But they have no priests, no idols, no temples, no 
rites, no ceremonies, nor sacrifices, and their worship, 
for the most part, is in the spirit. The Romanist 
missionaries have long since given them up as desper- 
ate cases, although these Indians have never inter- 
posed objections to their people becoming converts at 
their own choice. 

Their skill in farming and stock-breeding is noted, 
their knowledge of the arts which conduce to house- 
hold comfort and personal self-respect, such as car- 
pentry, pottery, metal-working, cloth weaving from 
wool and cotton, ample. While they seek no contact 
with the white man, they are most honest and hospit- 
able in the reception of all strangers. Possessed of 
so many of the finest traits of civilization, it is a 
marvel that they have followed intact so many of the 
primitive customs of their ancestors. Possibly this 
has best insured their survival as a hardy and virile 
nation. 


IRRIGATION ON A GREAT SCALE. 
ENGLAND is preparing to spend $800,000 a year for 
thirty years for a great lake for irrigating purposes, 
to be made by damming the Nile. Of the results of 
this dam-building F. C. Penfield speaks thus in the 
Century magazine : 

The Egypt of the map shows more than 400,000 
square miles, an expanse nearly seven times as great 
as New England; but the practical Egypt—that 
which produces crops and sustains life—is barely as 
large as the States of Vermont and Rhode Island 
taken together. This is the ribbon-like strip of allu- 





Od 


vial land bordering the Nile, a few miles wide on each 
side, and measuring not more than 


miles. 


I< », 5 O Square 
rhe extension planned, and to be completed 
in the next six or eight years, wholly by irrigation, is 
han the 
from the Libyan and Arabian deserts of 2,500 square 
or twice the 


no less magnificent in conception rescuing 


miles, area of Rhode Island. This will 
be exploitation in its truest sense, and its accomplish- 
ment will be a verification of the ancient saying that 
‘Egypt is the Nile, and the Nile is Egypt.”’ 

As an object-lesson this Egyptian enterprise should 
have no more interested observers than in America, 
especially in Colorado, Nevada, California, and other 
States of the West, where the irrigation expert is 
succeeding the railway-builder as a developer. 

Engineering skill is to rearrang 
yn the Egyptian frontier, and pond back into Nubia 


a body of water a hundred and forty miles long, 


nature’s surface 


crossing the tropic of Cancer, and extending south- 
ward nearly to Korosko—a goodly step on the journey 
to Abu-Simbel and Wady-Halfa—by means of a 
great dam across the Nile at Assuan. 
ind 
i 4 


The Pyramids 
the Sphinx have borne testimony through the 
centuries to the grandeur and power of execution 
lwelt within the Nile valley; and what more 
fitting now than that the same valley be the theater 
of a gigantic engineering 


but certain 


exploit, audacious perhaps, 
and ministering to man’s 
necessities, rather than to his vanity ? 


of success, 
Asa building achievement the scheme is on a 
To create 
in the heart of the African desert a lake having from 
two to three times the superficial area of Lake Geneva, 
in Switzerland, and control it with scientific precision, 
so that the impounded flood may be turned into dis- 
tant channels 


scale worthy of a Rameses or a Pharaoh. 


at will, is a stupendous undertaking. 
But the engineers claim that their plans can be carried 
out to the letter; they have estimated the exact 
cost of the dam, computed almost to the gallon th« 
volume of water that will be imprisoned, and figured 
the necessary resistance to be provided at every point 
of the masonry. In Cairo, the experts of the minis- 
tries of public works and finance, likewise, have 
culated to a nicety the sum from taxation that will 


— 
<li- 


come into the public treasury through the country’s 
augmented productiveness. 

Subordinate to the great dam, a smaller one, not 
unlike the barrage at the apex of the delta, ten miles 
to the north of Cairo, is to be made at Assiut. Its 
function will be to give a sufficient head to the river 
to force the water into the system of irrigation canals 
that vein hundreds of thousands between 
Assiut and The completion of the Cairo 
barrage (it was begun by Mehemet Ali Pasha, from 
the plans of a French engineer, but not made effective 
until England took the country in hand) so developed 


ot acres 


Cairo 


cotton-culture as to add to the public revenue of the 
country at least $10,000,000 annually. It may safely 
be concluded that the Assuan reservoir 
a series which will in time be constructed southward 
to the Nyanza. The reé-tablishment 
khedival authority at Khartum will determine this. 


Victoria 


is but one of 


of 
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The Military Display. 
AFTER Stating that the ‘‘inauguration’’ of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, on the 17th inst., was (as usual 
on such occasions), accompanied by much intemperate drink- 
ing, the Pennsylvania Methodist of that city speaks of the 
great prominence of the military, and adds: 
‘«We are nota military 
is to duties mostly civic. 


government. The inauguration 
Ilo mass our soldiers from all over 
the State on such an occasion is to leave the impression on 
the minds of our youth that we are a warlike people, ready at 
every turn t of 


It is pos- 


» resort to the arbitrament of arms instead 
s always and everywhere the arts of peace. 


at the Jingo politi 


pursuin 


sible tl lans resort to the calling out for 
parade of our soldiers to familiarize our people with the new 
plans for cong and that it is the set purpose of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley and his political followers thus to indoctrinate the 

yuntry with the military idea as embodied in the polity of the 


yns of the old where, 


iest, 


warlike nati 
the State, 


+ 


turn.’’ 


world, at great expense to 


soldiers confront the citizen and the visitor at every 


Better things have certainly been expected of President 
McKinley. 


’ 


‘* Commercial Cultures’ 
of 


in Butter. 

played by various 
bacteria in producing the flavor and aroma of butter has led 
» the of what are kno 
‘and dairyme: 


THE discovery the important part 


introduction vn as ‘‘commercial butter 


cultures, have been led to hope that by the 
use of such cultures, and of the process of 
the quality of 
ent 


‘ pasteurizing "’ 
their butter might be materially improved. 
at the vania Experiment Station, at 
State College, however, seem to indicate that cleanliness, the 
careful selection of milk, attention to details, 
promise to effect more in improving the flavor of our butter 
than pasteurizing and the use of commercial cultures. 

With pasteurized cream, the acid-forming cultures were 
found to give slightly but distinctly better results than were 
obtained from unpasteurized cream ripened spontaneously, 
while 


Re trials Pennsy 


and close 


non-acid-forming cultures gave results, if anything, 
slightly inferior to those obtained by spontaneous ripening. 
With unpasteurized cream, as might have been expected, the 
‘esults were marked. A home-made “starter,’’ care- 
prepared irom skim-milk, was found to give as gocd, if 

results than the more expensive commercial cul- 


1 
iess 


aud this was true both with pasteurized and with raw 
No distinctly beneficial results were observed from 
“ing, although the experiments not .specially 
l to test this point. 
These results are similar to those recently published by 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station. 


were 


The 100,000 Regulars. 

DiscussInG the proposed increase of the regular army to 
100,000 men, Andrew Carnegie says, in the North American 
Revier 

Thirty-eight thousand more men are to be called for the 
ar army ; but it is easy ‘to call spirits from the vasty 
-they may not come. The present force of the army 
we have only 56,000, as the President 

Why do we not first fill up the gap, 
gislation to enlist more? Because 
labor is well employed and men are scarce in some States 
to-day ; because men who now enlist know for what they are 
wanicd, and that kind of work is not what American soldiers 
have been asked to perform hitherto. They have never had 
to leave their much less to shoot down men 
whose only crime against the Republic was that they, too, 
like ourselves, desired their country’s independence and be- 
lieved in the Declaration of Independence—in Americanism. 
Che President may not get the soldiers he desires, and whom 
he must have if he is not to make shipwreck of his Imperial- 
ism. There is very grave reason to doubt whether the army 
can be raised even to one hundred thousand men without a 
great advance in pay, perhaps not without conscription.’’ 


regu 
deep ° 
is 62,000 men by law 

tells us in his message. 
instead 


of asking for le 


own country, 
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Study of Indian Languages. 

Tue United States Bureau of Ethnology will print, under the 
editorship of A. S. Gatschet, a dictionary of the language of 
the Massachusetts Indians, from manuscripts left by the late 
Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull. About a year or two ago Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale broughta small storm of ridicule on 
himself by maintaining that the failure to teach some one of 
the Indian languages was a great lack in our educational 
systems ; that children should be familiar with these tongues, 
in order to appreciate our geography, colonial history, etc. 
It seems now as though Dr. Hale’s plea may not have been 
in vain. 

At the last Mohonk Indian Conference, Mr. Gilfillan, the 
missionary to the Chippewa (Ojibway) Indians, in northern 
Minnesota, made an interesting statement related to this sub- 
ject. Some one had sent him, some time before, some frag- 
ments from the ‘‘ Indian Bible’’ of John Eliot, (1604-1690), 
the ‘‘ Indian Apostle’’ of New England. It had been said that 
since Dr. Trumbull’s death no one survived who could read 
this bible. But Mr. Gilfillan found that with his knowledge 
of the Chippewa language he could make it out, the explana- 
tion being that the Chippewas speak a dialect of the great 
Algonquin family of Indians, to which all those on the Atlantic 
coast, (north of Florida) belonged, as well as others inland. 


AN agreement was reached in the United States Senate, on 
the 25th ult., to vote on the ‘‘ Peace Treaty’’ on the 6th in- 
stant,—next Second-day. In ‘‘executive session,’ Senator 
Davis, Minnesota, chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and one of the five commissioners who negotiated the 
treaty at Paris, is reported as saying that ‘‘we need count 
upon no display of friendship from Europe,’’ in regard to the 
partition of China, and the control of trade in eastern Asia. 
The European Powers, he declared, ‘‘ were profoundly jealous 
of the United States, and the Senator declared that it was a 
fact that we had not had one friend on the Continent in our 
recent struggle with Spain, or in our efforts to secure peace 
favorable to this country. He further intimated that ‘‘ but 
for Great Britain's attitude there would have been intervention 
by the Continental Powers,’’—in other words, that our assault 
upon Spain was purely by England's sufferance. 

In the National Manufacturers’ Association, at Cincinnati, 
on the 25th ult., a resolution urging the early approval of the 
‘* Peace Treaty’’ was introduced. It was strongly opposed, 
but after assurances, in which the president, Theodore C. 
Search, of Philadelphia, joined, that it did not commit the As- 
sociation to ‘‘expansion,’’ was adopted. 


STRONG opposition was developed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, last week, to the increase of the regular army to 


100,000 men. Amongst others who spoke strongly against 
the bill for that purpose was Representative Henderson (Rep.) 
of Iowa, a one-legged veteran of the Civil War, who disap- 
proved the annexation of the Philippines. Finally, those in 
charge of the bill were obliged to yield to amendments fixing 
the number at 50,000, though authorizing the President, in 
his discretion, to increase it to 100,000. It wasagreed to vote 
on the bill on the 31st, and it was expected to pass. The 
Senate, it is presumed, will not approve it, in this shape. In 
the next Congress, the struggle is sure to be renewed. 

In the House of Representatives at Washington, on the 
25th ult., Representative Henry U. Johnson, (Rep.), from 
the Richmond district of Indiana, made an earnest speech 
denouncing the scheme to annex the Philippine Islands. He 
was followed by Dolliver, a Representative from Iowa, a very 
rhetorical speaker, who defended the Administration. John- 
son pressed him with questions as to whether it was the Ad- 
ministration’s purpose to forcibly take and hold the Islands, 
regardless of the will of the people who occupy them. Dol- 
liver evaded these under the cover of successive ‘‘ outbursts 
of oratory,’’ eulogizing President McKinley, etc., but finally 


declared: ‘‘If I had my way, I would take possession of the 
entire Philippine group.’’ 
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THE United States Senator ‘‘ dead-locks’’ in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware continue at this writing, with no appearance of 
any election soon. In some other States, also, contests con- 
tinue, but West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Montana have made 
elections. 

COMPLICATIONS in the Samoan Islands, resulting from the 
attempt of the three nations, England, Germany, and the 
United States to govern the islands in a ‘‘ joint protectorate,"’ 
have recently threatened to disturb the relations of this country 
and Germany. Dr. Andrew D. White, our Ambassador to 
Berlin, has exerted himself to adjust the difficulty. He said, 
on the 28th inst., at Berlin, that the two governments had 
‘* discussed the matter in the most friendly manner, and each 
has avowed its readiness to do whatever is just and right, in- 
cluding the disavowal of any action of one or more of its 
agents, which may be shown to have been contrary to the 
treaty or to the comity of the nations concerned.’’ Emperor 
William, at his ‘‘ birthday reception’’ on the 28th, greeted 
Dr. White ‘‘ with special cordiality, and conversed with him 
quite a long time."’ 

Att dispatches from the Philippine Islands are under 
strict military censorship, so that no ‘‘news’’ may reach the 
public except such as the military authorities approve. On 
the 28th ult., the Cable Company announced that the rule 
was applied to ‘‘ private telegrams in secret language.”’ 


THE President has appointed Representative Sereno E. 
Payne, of New York, a member of the Joint High Canadian 
Commission, to fill the vacancy in the American representa- 
tion on that body caused by the death of Mr. Dingley. Mr. 
Payne also succeeded Mr. Dingley as Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

THE Spanish Cortes is to reassemble on the 2oth instant. 
The Government, it is stated, will introduce a bill providing 
for the payment of indemnity to Spaniards who have suffered 
through the cession of the Philippine Islands to the United 
States. It is believed the session will be short. The Premier, 
Senor Sagasta, will at its close, submit to the Queen Regent a 
question of confidence in the Government. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, has been visiting 
Philadelphia and other cities, with the purpose of awakening 
public feeling on the ‘subject of the Czar’s Conference, and 
especially an International Tribunal of Arbitration. He 
spoke on First-day evening last, 29th ult., at the First Unita- 
rian church, Philadelphia, to a large and earnest audience, 
taking his text from the first nine verses of the 11th chapter 
of Isaiah. He strongly presented the case of Peace and 
Peaceableness, and was emphatic in his plea for a united 
effort by leading nations to establish a general and permanent 
arbitration court. This, he mentioned, was a plan of William 
Penn and of Henry IV., of France. 


SEVERAL recent dispatches from St. Petersburg intimate 
that Count Leo Tolstoy, the author, may be obliged to leave 
Russia, principally on account of his friendship for and as- 
sistance of the Doukhobors. A dispatch, 3oth ult., says there 
is a dispute between the Czar and the ‘‘ Holy Synod"’ of the 
Greek church, of which Pobiedenostzeff is ‘‘ Procurator- 
General,’’ over the Tolstoy matter, the latter insisting on 
calling the Count before the Synod, and perhaps depriving 
him of his civilrights. The departure of Count Serge Tolstoy 
with the Doukhobors appears to be part of the case. 


THE number of warships of all sorts now building in Great 
Britain is said to be the greatest ever known—a ‘‘ record 
number,’’ the dispatches call it. There are altogether 110, 
of which 28 are armored ships, costing over £26,000,coo 
(about $130,000,000). These latter alone exceed by two 
‘*the entire Russian fleet of battleships, and are treble the 
number of armored vessels in the American navy."’ It is 
added that the Admirality (or Navy Department) in a few 
weeks will ask the authority of Parliament to build more. 
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Tue ‘‘ Astor battery,’’ 


Post : 


‘It is worth noting that of the seventy-three members of 
the Astor battery who got home from Manila yesterday, sixty- 
seven said that nothing would induce them to go back there, 
these being sample expressions of the returning soldiers: ‘I 
would not take the islands asa gift’; ‘I wouldn't stay in Ma- 
nila if you would give me the islands and all there is on 
‘] wouldn't stay there for worlds.’ ’’ 


—A dispatch says that W. Bb. Holmes, of Danville, Ken- 
tucky, on the evening of the 23d ult., Monday night, burned 
his stock of cigars, chewing and smoking tobacco and pipes 
Holmes is a strict church 
He recently bought his partner out and then ad- 
vertised that he would handle no more tobacco, and would 


them’ ; 


in the street in front of his store. 
member. 


sell Bibles at cost. 


—Numerous bills have already been introduced in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, which provide for the creation of 
offices, and the increase of salaries of the holders of 
And all this in spite of the fact 
that, according to Governor Stone, the State is not in posses- 
sion of sufficient revenue to pay her present obligations. 

—Judge William Butler, of the United States District 
Court, for the Eastern district of Pennsylvania, having reached 
76 years, has sent his resignation to the President. 
served since 1879, and has been a model of the judicial quali- 
He resides at West Chester, and is of Quaker stock. 
His son, William Butler, Jr., is Associate Law Judge of Chester 


new 
offices already established. 


ties. 


county. 


Everyone knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





‘— 


118 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


ee>e-e€-6€>6->6€°706 
‘ Useful and Ornamental 


LAMPS 


in Old Brass Filigree and Lace Work. 
Guaranteed not to tarnish. 


We cater to ad/ tastes in finish and ornamenta- @ 
tion. Friends want plain colorsasarule. We 
have a most excellent lamp for the library in Dark 
Bronze. We also have tor the dining-room and 

hall, Black,—very rich and durable. 


ee<3-<3-<3 


Prices range from $2.00 up. 
The light is all you could wish. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 





FRI 


which returned from Manila to New 
York last week, is thus reported by the New York Lvening 


allows. 


others. 


He has 


ORDINARILY, the toad hibernates in the 


| earth, preferably in dry soil not apt to 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| with its forelegs. 


freeze. It buries itself backward, its hind 
feet and the end of its body serving to 
scoop out its hole, while it pushes itself in 
Once buried, it leaves 
no trace whatever of its hiding place. 
When it is in a temperature near the 
freezing point its own temperature is three- 
fourths to one and one-fourth degrees 
higher than that of the surrounding 
medium. 


AMERICANS are great people to work for 
money for their children to quarrel over. 
Atchison Globe. 


In Das Weiter Dr. Meinhardus relates 


| that during a ‘‘ glazed frost’’ in Eastern 


| gias’’ 
| thought, to rain falling on bodies at a | 


and central Germany on October 20 a 
blade of grass at Potsdam was found to 
carry eight hundred times its own weight 
of ice. Frosts of this nature, the ‘‘ ver- 
of the French, are owing, it is 


temperature below the freezing point, and 
so freezing on them. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
{| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





OFFICES” 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Srreet, Norristown, Penna. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


| ; . : 
| Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


| 


i 
| 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms © variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 

No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


A Postat Carp Receives Promet Atrention. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 
2103, 2105 CotumBiA AVENUE, PHILa 








ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Seats on the New York stock exchange are selling at 
from $35,000 to $38,000. This beats the long-standing record 
quotation of $34,000 reached in 1885. 
considerable demand for seats from rich men who wish to 
start their sons in ‘‘ business."’ 


There is said to be a 


—The Eiffel tower has been turned to practical use by the 
Paris police, who use it as a watch tower from which to spy 
out those chimneys that throw up more smoke than the law 
By a system of ranges the location of the offending 
factory can be accurately told. 

—Herbert Welsh and others have issued an appeal for 
contributions to a fund to be used in prosecuting persons 
charged with fraud, in Philadelphia, in connection with the 
election, in 11th month last. 
reported vote was fraudulent. 

—The new ‘‘ Curfew’’ 
Vineland, N. J., on the 28th ultimo, ‘‘ amid the blowing of 
whistles and ringing of bells.’’ 
by the City Council, it is bitterly opposed by the Mayor, and 


It is alleged that one-fourth the 


ordinance went into operation at 


Though passed unanimously 


—A new record has been made by the delivery of Aus- 
tralian mail in London in 28 days. 
the globe and the speed is greater than in Jules Verne’s ro- 
mance, which seemed so exaggerated when it was written. 


This is half way round 


—Four locomotives coupled together ran into a gang of 
twenty-six workmen, at the end of the Gallitzin tunnel, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, on the 29th ultimo. 
killed and fourteen injured. 


—Woman suffrage bills have been introduced in both 
Houses of the Kansas Legislature. 


Two men were 


Newly Priced Books. 

Marion Harland's ‘‘ Some Colonial Home- 
steads and their Stories,’’ cloth. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $3.00; now $1.25; 
postage, 22 cents extra. 

Susan Ferrier's Novels, ‘‘ Marriage,’’ 2 
volumes ; ‘‘ Inheritance,’’ volumes ; 
‘«Destiny,’’ 2volumes. Publisher's 
price, $6.00; now $1.50; postage, 36 
cents extra. 

Townsend's ‘‘ Near a Whole City Full."’ 
Publisher's price, $1.50; now so cents ; 
postage, 13 cents each. 

Du Maurier’s ‘‘ The Martian.”’ 
lisher’s price, $1.75; now 50 
postage, 14 cents extra. 

Will Carleton’s Poems, assorted, cloth, 
full gilt. Publisher's price, $2.50 
$1.00 ; postage, 15 cents extra. 

Wilson's ‘‘ Wonderful Story of Old.’’ 2 
volumes, illustrated, % morocco. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $7.50; now $2.00. 

F. M. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Prisoners of the Sea.”’ 
Publisher's price, $1.25 ; now so cents ; 
postage, 10 cents extra. 

Zola’s ‘‘ His Excellency.’ 

price, $1.50; now 50 cents ; 

cents extra. 


a 


Pub- 


cents ; 


* now 





Publisher's 
postage, 14 


Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘‘ Depariment C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE LAST OPPORTUNITY 
To buy DUTCHER’S SHOES. 


We vacate this store February ist. 
| ALL shoes at cost or less, for Quick Sales. 
| Bargains in High Grade Shoes 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
45 North 13th Street, (below Arch). 





NOTICES. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings will be held at Race | 
Street, Philadelphia, next Third-day, 7th, and 
at Abington on Fifth-day, gth. 

*.* The united First-day evening meetings, in 
Philadelphia, during Second month, will be at 
17th street and Girard Avenue, at 7.30 0’ clock. 
Friends generally should feel it their duty to be 
in attendance. 

*,* Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Principal of 
Friends’ Central School, will deliver a lecture 
entitled, ** The Story of Oregon,’’ in the Lec- 
ture Room, 15th and Race streets, Sixth-day, 
Second month 3, 1899, at 8 p. m. 

A reception will follow. 

The company of all Friends is desired. 
Visitors to the city will be cordially welcomed. | 
EmMMaA WALN, Clerk, 

Best Interests Committee. 





*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Concord, on First-day, the 5th of 
To convene at 3 o'clock. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


Second month. 


FLORIDA. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad tour to Jack- 
sonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia by special 
train of Pullman Palace cars on Third-day next, 
Second month 7. Excursion tickets, including 
railway transportation, Pullman accommoda- 
tions (one berth), and meals em route in both 
directions while traveling on the special train, 
will be sold at the following rates:. New York, 
$50.00; Philadelphia, $48.00; Canandaigua, 
$52.85; Erie, $54.85; Wilkesbarre, $50.35 ; 
Pittsburg, $53.00; and at proportionate rates 
from other points 

For tickets, itineraries, and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON. 
NEXT THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


| 
| 
| 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad three-day | 
personally-conducted tour to Washington, D.C., 
leaves on Fifth-day, Second month 16. The | 
rate, $14.5c from New York, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rate from other | 
points, include all necessary expenses during | 
the entire trip—transportation, hotel accommo- 
dations, and Capitol guide fees. An experienced | 
Chaperon will also accompany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, New- | 
ark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant | 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing 


Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 





ONIONS are stated to be almost the best 
nervine known. No medicine, it is 
claimed, is so useful in cases of nervous 
prostration, and there is nothing else that 
will so quickly relieve and tone up a worn- ; 
out system. Onions are useful in all 
cases of coughs, cold, and influenza. 
Eaten every day they will soon have 
a clearing and whitening effect on the 
complexion. But many people have a 
strong prejudice against onions. 


THE Scotchman was leading in an 
argument against duelling. ‘‘ But,’’ said 
his opponent, ‘‘if a man called you a 
liar, what would you do then? You would 
be compelled to fight him.’’ 

‘‘If any one called me a liar,’’ replied 
the stolid and sensible Scot, ‘‘I should 
say, ‘Pruv’ it, sir, pruv’ it,’ and if he 
could not pruv’ it, he would be the leear 
and not I.’’—S. J. Capper, in Concord. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN |Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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To Ca.irornia AND Back, 


176 pp., 176. illustrations. 
5 cts. 


Read 
These 
Books 


Tue Moxt Snake Dance, 
60 pp-, 4 
3 cts. 

Granp CANON OF ARIZONA, 
32 PP-, 15 
2 cts. 

New Mexico Heattu Re- 

“SORTS, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 

Arizona HeattuH Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 
2 cts. 


Las Vecas Hor Sprincs 
Mailed free 48 pp., 
for postage named * ““* 


illustrations. 


WPINA INIA IM 


illustrations. 


illustrations. 


39 illustrations. 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
special resorts for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 

make you better acquainted with 

the attractions of your own land. 
C. A. HIGGINS, 


A.G.P.A.,A.T.&S.F. R’y 
Great Northern 
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CHICAGO. 
Bldg. 
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H Dreer's 


An up-to-date Catalogue of the best new and rare, as well as 
the cream of the standard varictics_of 


Carden Calendartss 





Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


A handsome book of 168 pages, profusely illustrated, mailed MREE to 
those who state where FE saw this advertisement, 


HENRY A. DRE 


R, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


PTLADELHIA& READIN 


_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Fair Daughters 4 
love flowers, and look tous each year to sup- 
plytheir garden wants. Our 1899Catalogue 
0 


f 
s FO 
Everything Tae Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn 
from nature, we show, asin a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 
Totrace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
oeene, Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


FETE HENDERSON & co. 


Be eee 


eet 
RAILWAY. 
ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. 
SPEFD 


SAFETY AND 


IT is estimated that there are 199,900, - 


| ooo old style copper pennies somewhere. 
| Nobody knows what has become of them, 


except that once in a while a single speci- 
men turns up in change. A few years 
ago 4,500,000 bronze two-cent pieces 
were set afloat. Three millions of them 


| are still outstanding, but are never seen. 


A million of three-cent silver pieces are 
scattered over the United States, but it is 
very seldom that one comes across any of 
them. Of the 800,000 one-half-cent 
pieces, not one has been returned to the 
government for coinage, or is held by the 
treasury. 














_ERIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 








BAKING 


ROYAL POWDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a) from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WRG Manager o of Insurance Department, oe ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 

. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. { 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE ANDEENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SurR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. poe 


me GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 





President, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


ENRY C. BROWN. 
APITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


TRUST CO. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


— 37 | DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 
OFFICERS: " 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 


EFFIPGHAM RB. MORRIS, President 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y é. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas M. AU MONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
Witiam H. Jenks, 
* Geerce Tucker Bisexam, 
enjamin W. RicHarps, Wiriram H. Gaw, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemperton S. Hurcuinson, 


Errincuam B. Morris, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
cw A. Brown, Jr 


Henry TaTnatt, 
Isaac H. CLorntier, 
~ Joun C. Sims, 
Josian M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


s. F. Balderston’s as 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grace and eialed 
BEDSTEADS. 


Spring, Hair, and Husk Mattresses. 
Feathers and Down—all qualities. 


Martrresses CLEANED AND REMADE. 


FoRMERLY 1027 Marxer Sr. 


WALL PAPER ot YEO & LU KENS, — 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 
BLANK KS. 


CLEMENT A. WOO B® 
Undertaker © 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


Josiah G. Williams, 13 N. Eleventh St 


STATIONERY * BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 





6 % GILT EDGE GOLD 

MORTGAGES 
in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by 
strong institution. 


For full information apply to 


AMOS M. GOVER, 


22 E. 42d St., New York City. 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


* 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESIAETS 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., 
Josern Wesster, Ww. 
President. 





Neb. 
m. WEBSTER, 
Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 





Interest allowed on 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPIT AL oes in), 
SURPLU 


Interest allowed on teste 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. SAyres, 

1. Botton WInpENny, 
E.twoop Becker 
Epwin S. Dixon, 
Warren G. Grirrita, 
Samuet Bancxort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCotum, 
PHILLIPS. 


Titles to Real Estate 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Sprencer M. Janney, 

S. Davis Pace, 

oseru R. Ruoaps, 

oun F. Lewts, 

SHomas R. Grit, 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, 

Atrrep I, 


Ellwood Heacock, 


“© DERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


\ Pe Bo i Pe ABLisneED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 
1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





